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REVIEWS 


Schinderhannes, the Robber of the Rhine. By 
Leitch Ritchie. London: Smith, Elder 
& Co. 


Tus is the second volume of a Series (the 
Library of Romance), to which we have 
already borne our approving testimony. ‘The 
undertaking, besides being useful and agree- 
able in itself, has with us (as we have al- 
ready acknowledged,) additional merit, as 
one of the earliest visible manifestations of a 
spirit, whose office it is to destroy the mono- 
poly so long exercised by a venal party in 
our literature;—a monopoly under whose 
strong, but illicit protection, persons have 
been enabled, for a time, to glut the market 
with their wretched compounds, covered with 
false labels, and forced, like the medicines 
of quacks, by fictitious certificates, to an 
extent which has almost acted as a prohibi- 
tion on dealers in more sound and wholesome 
wares. Like those same travelling quacks of 
old, the parties alluded to have ridden into the 
marts and along the highways of our litera- 
ture with a sound of trumpets and an energy 
of proclamation, which, at first, perfectly 
astonished the quiet and contemplative dwel- 
lers therein, and produced all the effect 
ofa temporary mystification. The public ear, 
however, becoming somewhat accustomed 
to this astounding din, has begun to long 
for a season of quiet amongst its sacred 
haunts ;—and there is good hope, that with 
a little zeal and co-operation on the part 
of those to whom the emancipated and un- 
erring instincts of the reading world teach it 
to look for deliverance, the nostrums of 
these gentry may find their true value, and 
not prove sufficiently lucrative to keep their 
penny-trumpets and barrel-organs in repair. 
That this is not to be effected at once, or by 
individual effort, is too clear ; and that, even 
when the nuisance shall have been abated, 
the stigma will remain upon the literature of 
the land, is equally certain. The party to 
whom we allude will ever have the satisfac- 
tion of having done some evil in their gene- 
ration, and been tolerably well paid for it. 
But the proprietors of the work before us 
merit the good wishes of all who have looked 
upon those doings with impatience or disgust; 
and, if Mr. Ritchie shall be fortunate enough 
toobtain materials at all equal to those which 
he has hitherto offered, he will deserve an 
honourable place amongst the contributors to 
that reaction, which is inevitably about to 
take place. 

The tale before us is from the pen of the 
Editor of the Library of Romance,—a gen- 
tleman already well known to the public, as 
an elegant and agreeable writer of fiction. 
With very happy tact, he has laid his story 
amid scenes and incidents, near enough to 
our home and period to give us a sort of 
personal interest in the narrative, by its ap- 
peal to our own immediate and personal ex- 
Periences ; and yet has been fortunate enough 








to find localities and times sufficiently wild 
and picturesque, to rel.eve it from the mo- 
notonous influences of familiarity and tame- 
ness. He has contrived to unite in his favour 
the usually conflicting advantages of re- 
moteness and proximity. His narrative runs 
on in a manner sufficiently striking and 
exciting, but accompanied as it were by 
a kind of personal and internal verification. 
No doubt the incidents and characters are 
marvellous and improbable to men who con- 
template them from the tranquil bosom of 
an organized society, and who are not 
accustomed to look for wild effects and 
startling contrasts, but by casting their eyes 
far back into time, or far off into distance. 
Unhappily, we have had too long and im- 
pressive a lesson at our own doors, and 
amongst our own brethren, to leave many 
dreamers of this class; and Mr. Ritchie has 
found a time and place even more abound- 
ing than our unhappy sister of the west, in 
the materials for the picturesque of passion 
and of incident. The story is laid at the 
close of the last century, amid the disorgani- 
zation effected by the French revolution, a 
convulsion productive of anomalies moral, 
social, and political, which are as yet far— 
very far from having been exhausted by the 
speculations of the historian, the philosopher, 
or the romance-writer. The scene is = ve 
on the banks of the Rhine, shortly after the 
occupation of Belgium by the French; when 
the shattered state of society, which had 
scared the wealthy and powerful from their 
homes, left it a prey to the needy and the 
adventurous ; and the broken institutions of 
the land (ill replaced by the unwillingly- 
obeyed and imperfectly-exetuted laws of the 
conquerors,) gave room and opportunity for 
those singular robber-combinations which 
infested both banks of the Rhine, and pro- 
duced events and characters, and have left 
behind traditions, as wild and improbable as 
any which history presents on her thousand 
pages. Of these associations Mr. Ritchie 
has given an interesting account, (at once in 
explanation and justification of his tale,) in 
along note at the close of the volume, ex- 
tracted from a previous work of his own; 
and to this note we must refer our readers 
for some interesting particulars, reeommend- 
ing them to peruse it before they enter upon 
the story, whose hero is one of the most re- 
nowned of those “ Robbers of the Rhine.” 
With regard to the plot, it would be diffi- 
cult to give our readers a satisfactory ac- 
count. Its interest is intended to follow the 
fortunes of a young man (Carl Benzel) of 
noble qualities, but who, in the process of 
a course of dissipation and extravagance, by 
which he squanders his estate, and forfeits 
his mistress, (as far as depends on her mo- 
ther’s consent,) falls in with and attracts the 
friendship of a certain Baron Wolfenstein, 
at the gaming-tables of Aix-la-Chapelle. 
This Wolfenstein is no other than the famous 
robber Schinderhannes, who, with the cha- 
racteristic daring and impunity of the times, 





is in the habit of mingling, disguised, among 
the haunts of the gay and busy; and who, 
on the separation of Benzel from his mis- 
tress, by maternal authority, puts in action 
the extensive resources under his control, 
for the capture of both lovers, with the 
generous view of restoring them to each 
other, and effecting their reconciliation. 
Having succeeded, however, in getting them 
into his power, the progress of events, and 
the strict laws of the association, by which, 
to a certain extent, he is as firmly held as 
the meanest of his followers, prevent his 
being able to set them at liberty again as 
readily as he had intended; and out of his 
endeavours for that purpose arise a series of 
incidents, very exciting in themselves, and 
characteristic of the anomalous state of the 
times, and the strange and daring nature of 
the outlaw institutions which the author 
has undertaken to illustrate. 

That our readers may judge of the sort of 
entertainment which they have to expect, we 
shall extract a scene which has its foundation 
in fact, and is illustrative of the strict and 
inviolable rules of these associations. 


« All was clear, and she was just about to 
commence her descent, when a sudden gleam of 
light from the body of the ruined edifice, which 
stood at a little distance in front, alarmed her; 
and, shrinking down, she hid herself securely 
from observation, while at the same time a vista 
for her eye remained, through the fragments of 
the wall. 

“ A door had opened in the building, and an 
armed man, with a light in his hand, after stand- 
ing motionless for an instant, came out into the 
court; and advancing within a few yards of the 
concealed spectator, stuck the torch into the 
ground, and stood still. This was the Baron 
Wolfenstein ; and as the red light of the torch 
fell upon his features, in which sorrow, anger, 
and disdain were blended with a kind of wild 
dignity, Ida thought, she knew not why, of his 
description of the master-bandit,Schinderhannes. 

‘The next who followed was a young man, 
unarmed, and bareheaded, who, but for his 
height, might have seemed a woman in disguise, 
so much of womanly grace and delicacy appeared 
in his countenance. The traits, however, bore 
distinct marks of oriental extraction, and Ida 
perceived that he was a Jew. He walked with 
his arms folded across his bosom, and his eyes 
fixed upon the ground ; and when he perceived 
that the torch was planted, he stood still without 
raising his head. 

“Then came from thirty to forty wild-looking 
men, all armed to the teeth, and each with a 
torch in his hand; and among them were an 
aged Jew, and a young woman of the same race. 
Ida gave a sigh of unutterable relief as the cor- 
tége had apparently entered, and the door shut 
witha clang behind them. But the next moment 
it re-opened, and he for whom she had been 
looking, in the eager hope of not finding, strode 
hastily into the court, and shouldering through 
the crowd, advanced to the front. The door 
shut again with a clang; and Wolfenstein, in a 
deep stern voice, gave the military order ‘ Fall 
in!’ and stepped up to the ranks himself, to 
look along the line. 


“The bare-headed youth remained alone. 
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He was standing within a few paces of the wall, 
behind which Ida was concealed ; and the armed 
men, who quickly formed themselves into a 
semicircle, were about six times the space fur- 
ther off. All was silence for some moments; 
but gradually the men began to talk earnestly, 
yet in alow voice, to each other, and a confused 
murmur ran along the line. 

“ At this moment the Jewish maiden stepped 
out from the corner where she stood with the 
old man, and approached the youth. 

“* Ishmael,’ said she, quickly ; but in a voice 
that could only have been heard by him and 

da. 

“¢ Tshmael hears thee, Leah,’ was the reply. 

*** Wilt thou be warned?’ she went on: ‘ it is 
not yet too late!’ 

**T am warned.’ 

**¢ Thou didst once love me?’ 

ace Ay.’ 


“* And having gained my love, thou didst | 


cast it away.’ 
“*Thou say’st it. The love that I gained I 
found was not worth preserving, and therefore 
I cast it away.’ 
“Tt is not that!—it is not that! 


thee, recreant Jew, who runnest after strange 
women, and strange gods: but, because of thy 
falseliood, I am even as a dishonoured woman 
in my tribe, and the maidens point the finger at | 
me, and say—‘‘ There goes Leah, the love-for- | 
Wilt thou do jus- | 


saken!” I will not bear it. 
tice, or brave revenge ?’ 
“*T have done justice. 
who trusted me.’ 
“It is false—thou canst not have done it!’ 
“Tt is true.’ 
“*Then perish!’ and Leah retired to the line. 
“* Prisoner,’ said Wolfenstein, now approach- 
ing him, ‘ you have this day been delivered from 


the guillotine at the hazard of our lives. It is | 
| cowardly, traitorous villain ?’ 


needless, therefore, to say, that we have no per- 
sonal enmity to you, but are urged solely by our 


sworn duty to administer faithfully the laws of | 


the association. These laws, you are aware, 
leave us no alternative. We cannot be mistaken 
in their interpretation; for there is no quibble 


or obscurity in them; neither is there any com- | 
mutation of punishment, or any other extension | 


of mercy allowed. We have ourselves no power. 
We, as well as you, are sworn—dreadfully, fear- 


one—even I myself—who would presume to 
screen a transgression, would be held to share 
the guilt of the transgressor, and suffer punish- 
ment as well as he. Our laws are few! they 


are only applicable to great offences, such as | 


strike at the existence of the association; the 
rest being left to the discretion of the chief. 
The punishment prescribed is alike in all— 
DEATH; without hope—without reprieve. 

««*« Being a sworn apprentice of the associ- 
ation, you know all this as well as I; but I re- 
peat it now, lest you may labour under any con- 
fusion of mind in a situation of such peril; and 
throw away your life in the vain thought that 


you are before one of those tribunals of the’ 


world where law is a solemn farce, and justice a 
cheat and mockery. 

“The crime of which you are accused is that 
of having divulged toa woman called Magdalene, 
on the night in which you left Tréves by my 
orders, the secret of your destiny ; a secret 
which you were sworn to keep hidden in the 
very depths of your heart; and the revelation 
of which paralyses our whole body. An appren- 
tice, who betrays that he is so, is the most mis- 
chievous of traitors. He sets at nought the 
whole purpose and duty of the grade; and, by 
bringing upon himself the persecutions or temp- 
tations of the authorities, places in jeopardy the 
lives of us all.’ 

“*The woman Magdalene,’ replied the Jew, 
‘is the wife of my bosom; her life is bound up 





I scorn | 
| Wolfenstein. 


I have married her | 


| you ask for proof that he is a liar? 
| not read itinhis eyes? Is it not written in every 





in mine; yea, her soul is in the palm of my 
hand.’ 

“©You hear him?’ said Wolfenstein, turning 
anxiously to the band. 

“¢The law,’ murmured they, ‘ makes no dis- 
tinction ;’ and the words running from one end 
of the line to the other, echoed like a groan 
through the court. 

“*¢ But he has not confessed,’ said the baron, 
hastily; ‘there must be proof. Where are the 
witnesses?’ The old Jew Adonijah stood forth. 

“* By the memory of my oath,’ said he, ‘I 
heard the words of his mouth when he spoke the 
secret into the ears of the Gentile woman Mag- 
dalene, who thereupon fainted away.’ 

“¢ The next: we must have two witnesses, 
since he is only a Jew.’ Leah and Carl Benzel 
advanced at the same moment; but the former 
retired. 

“«*The Jew has lied!’ said our adventurer. 

** Bless him! bless him!’ murmured Ida, 
almost audibly. 

“ ©] was in the room,’ continued he, ‘ when 
Magdalene fainted in the arms of Ishmael, and 
I swear that Adonijah was not present.’ . 

“That carries it for the prisoner !’ exclaimed 
‘The Jew has lied.’ The men 
murmured, 

“«He has grown grey in our service,’ said 
they, ‘weigh the testimonies !’ 

“Can you offer any proof, Benzel?’ demanded 
the baron, anxiously. 

“ ¢ He shall convict himself!’ said Benzel, and 
dragging the old man from the shade into which 
he had slunk, he brought him within the play of 


| the torchlight. 


“Look there,’ continued he, ‘all you who 
have eyes and hearts—look upon this man. Do 
Can you 


line of his face, that he is a mean, cold, cruel, 


“«*He is a Jew!’ cried Leah, stepping for- 
ward indignantly—‘ he is one of the wandering 


| children of the captivity, and therefore every 


ruffian who chooses may jibe upon his counte- 
nance. Are ye men, and will ye not stand by 
your friend? Are ye brethren, even in guilt, 
and will ye not protect your brother? Listen to 


| me—I demand it in the name of those laws 
I | which you dare not disobey—for I too ama 
fully sworn—to be faithful to the laws; and any | 


witness.’ 
“*Stand off!’ said the band. 
all but Leah. Hear her! Hear her! 


‘To the ranks 
* and when 


| Carl Benzel obeyed, they received him with loud 


murmurs, which continued for some time. 
“Leah turned to the prisoner during the con- 
fusion, and Ida could see that her brow flushed 


| and then grew pale alternately more than once 

| before she spoke. 

| Ishmael!’ said she, at length, but in a | 
| depressed and agitated voice. 


“*Lo! here am I.’ 

“* There is yet time! speak the word.’ 

“©*What word?’ demanded Ishmael, who 
looked like a man in a dream. 

“* Life, or death.’ 

“*Death! Death!’ replied the Jew. 

“*So be it!’ and Leah, after a look, a strange, 
long look, filled doubtless with the hopes and 
memories of years, turned away, and advancing 
into the full blaze of the torches, delivered her 
testimony. 

“Her face was as pale as marble; her eyes 
fixed ; her lips cold and rigid; she looked like 
a beautiful statue. 

“* By the memory of my oath,’ said she, in a 
calm, clear voice, that betrayed not the slightest 
tremor, ‘ even I, Leah, the daughter of Adonijah, 
did hear the words of Ishmael when he spoke 
the secret into the ear of his paramour.’ There 
was a dead silence for some moments; and then 
Wolfenstein advanced again to the prisoner. 

“ The testimony inclines against you,’ said he, 





There was a loud murmur among the band, and 
some voices cried, ‘ To the vote!’ 

“«The testimony inclines against you,’ re. 
peated the baron sternly, and laying an emphasis 
on the word which had caused the murmur, 
‘The Jew, if we are to believe a Christian, 
whom I know to be a man of honour, has per. 
jured himself; and the Jewess being his daughter, 
may therefore be at least suspected. We cannot 
clear your honour as you now stand ; for with us, 
justice does not lean to the side of mercy. Since 
your conduct appears in so dubious a light, we 
must demand a pledge for our own safety: let 
Magdalene take the oaths, and become indeed 
the wife of your bosom.’ 

““* Magdalene? Never! Have I not borne 
her away from her kinsmen, and her people? 
Have I not steeped her young life in bitterness; 
and led her, even at noonday, through the dark. 
ness of the shadow of death? Would’st thoy 
have me do more? Would’st thou have me rob 
her of the purity of her thoughts, and the inte- 
grity of her mind? Would’st thou have me sear 
with guilt, even as with a seven times heated 
iron, the wounds of her bleeding heart? Never! 
Let me die the death, if this cup cannot pass 
from my lips; but Magdalene, though not born 
to be happy, shall never become base.’ 

“Wolfenstein drew a pistol from his girdle, 
and Kenzel rushed forward. 

“* Coward!’ shouted he, ‘ would you slay an 
innocent man? Turn your weapon on me, for I 
am armed, and can returnthe shot!’ Ida bent 
over the wall, regardless of concealment, her 
eyes, heart, soul, fixed upon the face of her lover, 
There was no risk of detection, however. The 
interest of that wild group was turned with such 
absorbing intensity upon the principal actors, 
that they would not have started at a thunder- 
bolt. 

“*Ts he guilty, or not guilty?’ demanded 
Wolfenstein. 

“*Guilty!’ cried the band with one voice, 
that rose like the howl of wolves upon the ear. 

“«Tt is false!’ shouted Benzel, drawing a 
pistol from his belt with one hand, and his 


| sword with the other, ‘cowards, it is false. But 


if you will commit murder, by the holy heavens, 
there will be at least two victims,’ and he levelled 
his pistol at the head of Wolfenstein. 

“* Remove him,’ said the latter calmly; and 
after a desperate, but momentary struggle, in 


| which he never ceased to shout ‘murder! mur- 


der!’ Benzel was disarmed, and dragged to the 


| rear. 


‘«** Ishmael,’ said the baron, advancing close 


| tohis side, ‘a word would save you yet! a single 
| word! Speak! I know you do not fear death; 


but remember Magdalene, how lonely, how 
friendless she will be. Speak! the pistol is at 
your ear; cry “hold!” if you would live, if 
not——’ 

“¢ Fire !’ The baron pulled the trigger at the 
word, and Ishmael fell to the ground a dead man.” 

We now once more recommend the work 
itself, and the series, of which it is a worthy 
volume, to the public. 


‘ Miserrimus.’ London: Hookham. 


Ow a grave-stone in Worcester Cathedral is 
inscribed, it seems, the single word which 
gives a title to this book; and as there is 
neither name nor date, the author has thought 
himself at liberty to find both time and story 
for the poor inhabitant below. 
itself is humble and touching, and calculated 
to excite pity: we hope, therefore, that the 
dust over which the stone is laid, is not with 
out descendants or relatives bold enough to 


resent the insult which the writer of this:* 


work has offered; for, in all our expert 


ence, we never read a story which disgusted 
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us more, or met with a character in either | 
tale or tradition, which excited such shud- 
dering loathings as the hero of this narra- 
tive. He has all the evil passions ascribed 
tomen and fiends, without one redeeming | 
trait or touch to unite him with his kind; 
he hates without cause, murders without 
cause, marries without cause, and destroys 
his wife without cause. No such creature 
ever existed or could exist; he is not so 
much a man as he isan “ Infernal Machine,” 
not moved by human impulses, but by the | 
malevolence of demons. All that he does, 
and says, and feels, is quite out of the way of | 
this earth—but his thoughts when the first 
fit of our loathing is over, disturb us little, | 
because no man could ever think with him; 
his passions awaken no sympathy, for they 
are altogether brutal and unmanly ; and his 
deeds are so unlike those of men, that we 
look on them without emotion, as we do on 
the multiplied atrocities of Punch. The dis- 
tempered taste which could descend to such 
delineations, is greatly to be pitied. The 
author has great freedom of language, consi- 
derable skill in description, and an eloquence 
now and then worthy of a more natural story. 
The volume is inscribed to Godwin, and 
some of its speculations are certainly akin to 
those of the author of ‘ Caleb Williams.’ 

The hero of the tale relates his own ad- | 
ventures. Evil, it seems, was born with | 
him; in boyhood, he lay awake in bed pian- 
ning mischief to others, and at school stabbed | 
his best friend behind his back, merely to 
try the metal of a new knife. On his way 
home, he happens to see his neighbour's 








daughter, and thus describes her :— 

“Oh, God! if ever the spirit of an angel | 
abode on earth, it was incarnate in that girl! 
So hallowed, and yet so brilliant was her beauty, 


she seemed a personification of light! Her 
bright eyes—her bright hair—her pure skin— | 
her perfect form—her upturned countenance, | 
radiant with the devotion of her soul, and the 
scarcely brighter sun which shone in deceptive 
beams through the interstices of the foliage, 
above, around, and upon her, all combined to 
strengthen the illusion. 

“With a broken and a bleeding heart, and 
as an act of expiation, willingly would | compel 
myself to expatiate on the whole detail of her 
charms, and summon before me, feature by 
feature, the image of the being who consecrated | 
humanity ; whose life was one continued career 
of innocence, honour and happiness, until, like 
a demon, I swept across her path, and blasted 
the peace of her unsullied heart. Willingly 
would I impose upon myself any, and every, 
infliction; but this I cannot, dare not endure. 
In the most emphatic sense of the term, she was 
beautiful; and here I abandon the theme.” 


The young lady of course falls in love with 
er deserving neighbour; and there are 
many tender passages between them, when 
her brother arrives, and discovers in his sis- 
ter's friend, the worthy person who stabbed 
him at school. Words ensued: a challenge 
followed: the representative of ‘ Miserrimus’ 
Was shot through the body; but the demon 
within him would not let him die—he strug- 
gled to rise, and this was the result :— 

“At length I succeeded in attaining my feet. 
ta moment I reeled as though in a state of 
utter ebriety; then with one final, I may almost 
ay superhuman exertion of my remaining 


nd ! m y levelled 
Pistol at his throat, and fired. With the 
ee shriek of the death-agony he sprang con- 





| sound fell on the earth a corp 


vulsively into the air, and with a dull heavy 
se. I saw the 
result—saw that my prophecy was fulfilled, that 
the green grass was red beneath him, uttered a 
faint cry of exultation, and sank into the arms 
of my second. 

‘« But another spectacle was yet reserved for 
me. I was aroused by a shriek so fierce, so 
terrible, that it might have awakened the dead 
on the judgment-day. Before me, prostrate on 
the ground, with the dead body of her brother 
intertwined in her embrace, her white garments 
and hair dabbled in blood, lay the untortunate 


| object of my love and my wrath. Suddenly she 


sprang to her feet with the rapidity of lightning, 
and raised her bare and crimsoned arm in 
threatening denunciation against me. 1 heard 
not her words; every faculty was benumbed ; 
and motionless, speechless, fascinated as though 
under the influence of a basilisk, I gazed in 
awe unutterable on this sight of horror. With 


the red spot of frenzy on her forehead, her pallid | 


cheek, contracted brow, dilated nostril, and 
quivering lip, she looked the personification of 
War, or the type of the Destroying Angel. The 
hair bristled on my head; my eyes became in- 
fected by the weakness of my brain; her form 
seemed to dilate until it stood above me like a 
tower, and I swooned beneath my terror and 
my agony.” 

The young lady was somewhat grieved at 
the death of her brother; time, however, 
softened her sorrow; she thought on the bold 
spirit of her admirer ; wrote a most elaborate 
judgment upon the state of her heart, and 
tinally consented with something like rapture 
to be Jed to the altar. Now the bridegroom 


| had a taste of his own: he bought the bridal 


dresses, and though they were black, the 
bride gave her hand ; the knot was tied, and 
the happy pair left the church. The day was 
fine, and, as the bride loved the picturesque, 
her husband conducted her home by a pri- 
vate road, to give her a proof of his taste in 


| landscape decoration :— 


“ During these reflections we had reached the 
summit of the hill we had been ascending. A 
portion of the wood close to, and immediately 


| before us, had recently been felled, and in the 


space thus opened appeared a handsome marble 
structure. The eyes of my sister expressed 
undisguised surprise and uneasiness, but the 
countenance of my bride still retained its pain- 
ful rigidity. We advanced still nearer, and an 
inscription then became visible, to which in 
stern silence I motioned the attention of my 
wife. Aroused by my action, by the singularity 
of the scene, perhaps by a prophetic apprehen- 
sion, with a faltering step, and a cheek alarmed 
into life, as though under the influence of some 
infernal fascination, she slowly obeyed the lin- 
gering motion of my finger, and tracked it until 
she reached the tomb and read 

“ ERECTED IN ETERNAL RECORD OF THE 
CRIME, ON THE SCENE OF ITS PERPETRATION, 
TO THE MEMORY OF THE DEAD; BY HIM WHO 
COMMITTED THE MURDER, AND THEN MAR- 
RIED THE SISTER OF THE MURDERED.” 


As the bride has nothing more to do but 
die, she dies: her husband makes his will, 
pens this pleasing narrative, and directs 
‘* Miserrimus” to be inscribed on his grave- 
stone. We have been often startled and 
offended by German absurdities, but here is 
an article of home manufacture, which cuts 
out all foreign competition in the atrocious. 
We wish the author would “leave these 
damnable faces,” and make a wiser use of 
his talents—he will find less difficulty in be- 
ing simple and natural, than in penning these 
strange affectations. 





Le mie Prigioni: Memorie di Silvio Pel- 
lico da Saluzzo.—Narrative of my Impri- 
sonments, §c. By Silvio Pellico. 

[Second Notice.) 

We shall resume our extracts from this sin- 

gularly interesting and attractive work with 

some account of the author's prison adven- 
tures at Venice :— 

«7 was here,” he continues, “further removed 
from my family, of whom I heard no more. 

The new faces that appeared wore a gloom at 


| once strange and appalling. Report had greatly 


exaggerated the struggle of the Milanese and 
the rest of Italy to recover their independence; 
it was doubted if I were not one of the most 
desperate promoters of that mad enterprise. I 
found that my name, as a writer, was not wholly 
unknown to my jailer,—nor even to his wife, to 
his daughter, his two sons, or the under jailers 
—all of whom, by their manner, seemed to have 
an idea that a writer of tragedies was little better 
than a kind of magician. They looked grave 
and distant, yet as if eager to learn more of me, 
they had dared to waive the ceremony of their 
iron office. 

“Ina few days I grew accustomed to their 
looks, or rather, I think, they found I was not so 
great a necromancer as to escape through the 
lead roofs, and assumed a more conciliating 
demeanour. The wife had most of the character 
that marks the true jailer. She was dry and 
hard—all bone, without a particle of heart,— 
about forty, and incapable of any feeling, except 
a savage sort of instinct for her offspring. She 
used to bring me my coffee, morning and after- 
noon, and my water at dinner. She was generally 
accompanied by her daughter—a girl of about 
fifteen,—not very pretty, but with mild com- 
passionating looks, and her two sons from ten 
to thirteen years of age. They always went 
back with their mother, but there was a gentle 
look anda smile of love for me upon their young 
faces as she closed the door, my only company 
when they were gone. The jailer never came 
near me, except to conduct me before the Special 
Commission,—that terrible ordeal for what are 
termed Crimes of State. What was my dread 
of implicating others by my answers! What 
difficulty to contend against so many strange 
accusations, so many suspicions of all kinds! 
How inipossible almost not to become implicated 
by these incessant examinations, by daily new 
arrests and the imprudence of other parties,— 
perhaps not known to you, yet belonging to the 
same movement! 

**T have decided not to speak on politics; 
and I must suppress every detail connected with 
the state trials. I shall merely observe, that 
after being subjected for successive hours to the 
harassing process, I retired in a frame of mind 
so excited, and so enraged, that I should assur- 
edly have taken my own life, had not the voice 
of religion and the recollection of my parents 
restrained my hand. I Jost the tranquillity of 
mind I had acquired at Milan; during many 
days, I despaired of regaining it,—and I can- 
not even allude to this interval without feelings 
of horror. It was vain to attempt it ;—I could 
not pray; I questioned the justice of God; I 
cursed mankind, and all the world, revolving in 
my mind all the possible sophisms and satires 
I could think of,—respecting the hollowness 
and vanity of virtue. * ” 

‘In this state, 1 was accustomed to sing— 
anything but hymns—with a kind of mad, 
ferocious joy; I spoke jeering and bitter things 
to all who approached my dungeon; and 1 
tried to look upon the whole creation through 
the medium of that common-place wisdom— 
the wisdom of the cynics. This degrading 
period, on which I hate to reflect, lasted hap- 
pily only for six or seven days, during which 
my Bible had become covered with dust. One 
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of the jailer’s boys, thinking to please me, as he 
cast his eye upon it, observed: ‘Since you left 
off reading that great, ugly book, you don’t seem 
half so melancholy, Sir.’’’ 


This incident, trivial as it was, restored 
the author to a more religious and composed 
frame of mind. He lectured the youth; 
rubbed the dust off his Bible, and seriously set 
about a reform. Still, he adds, that for weeks 
subsequently he was haunted by wicked, 
infidel thoughts and doubts of every kind, 
which it cost him the utmost pains to get 
wholly rid of. Meantime his solitude grew 
more oppressive :— 

“ The jailer’s twosons, with whom I had con- 
versed by fits and starts, were sent to school. 
The mother and the sister, who had been accus- 
tomed along with them to speak to me, never 
came near me except to bring my coffee. About 
the mother, I cared very little; but the daughter, 
though rather plain, had something so pleasing 
and gentle both in her words and looks, that I 
greatly felt the loss of them. Whenever she 
brought the coffee and said—‘ It was I made it,’ 
I always thought it excellent; but when she ob- 
served—‘ This is my mother’s making,’ it lost 
all its relish. 

‘* Being almost deprived of human society, 
I one day made acquaintance with some ants 
upon my window; I fed them: they went away, 
and ere long the place was thronged with these 
little insects, as if come by invitation. A spider, 
too, had weaved a noble edifice upon my walls, 
and I often gave him a feast of gnats or flies, 
which were extremely annoying to me, and 
which he liked much better than I did. I got 
quite accustomed to the sight of him; he would 
run over my bed, and come and take the precious 
morsels out of my hand.” 


In the same prison, notwithstanding the 
intense heat, being almost eaten alive by 
gnats, flies, and “such small deer,” with only 
one spider for his ally,—the author con- 
trived to compose many of his dramas and 
other productions. He lived almost entirely 
upon coffee, and gives a curious account 
of the effects it produced upon the nervous 
system : 

“While in this state of mild intoxication— 
often accompanied with convulsion, though 
without pain, and which kept me wakeful during 
the whole night, I felt my intellectual powers 
wonderfully invigorated. I could poetize, phi- 
losophize, and pray with singular fluency, and 
with the highest zest; insomuch that 1 often 
gave up my dinner in order to obtain a further 
supply for the evening of this—to me—truly 
magic beverage. More than once, however, it 
happened to be bad; and sometimes they would 
substitute a vile soup in its place, which instead 
of electrifying, threw me into a horribly wretched 
and languid condition,—stretched upon my pal- 
let, full of grief and care. 

** Upon these occasions, I complained bitterly 
to Angiola, the jailer’s daughter; and one day 
as if she had been in fault, I scolded her so 
sharply that the poor girl began to weep; sob- 
bing out—‘ Indeed, Sir, I never deceived any 
body, and yet everybody calls mea deceitful 
little minx!’ 

‘** Everybody! Oh, then I see I am not the 
culy one driven to distraction by your vile sops.’ 

“«*T do not mean to say that, Sir. Ah, if 
you only knew ;—if I dared to tell you all that 
my poor, wretched heart——’ 

*** Well, don’t cry so! What is all this ado ? 
I beg your pardon, you see, if I scolded you. 
Indeed, I believe you would not—you could not 
make me such vile stuff as this.’ 

“**Dear me! I am not crying about that, Sir.’ 

“** You are not!’ and I felt my self-love not 
a little mortified, though I forced a smile. 





“«*¢ Are you crying then because I scolded 
you; and yet not about the coffee ?’ 

“© Ves, indeed, Sir.’ 

“¢ Ah! then who called you a little deceitful 
one before ?’ 

“¢ He did, Sir!’ 

** He did—and who is he ?’ 

*« € My lover, Sir,’ and she hid her face in her 
little hands. Afterwards she ingenuously en- 
trusted to my keeping,—and I could not well 
betray her,—a little serio-comic sort of pastoral 
romance which really interested me. From 
that day forth—I know not why—I became the 
adviser and confidant of this young girl, who 
returned and conversed with me for hours. She 
at first said—‘ You are so good, Sir, that I feel 
just the same, when I am here, as if I were your 
own daughter.’ 

“That is avery poor compliment,’ replied I, 
dropping her hand ; ‘ I am hardly yet thirty-two, 
and you look upon me as if I were an old 
father.’—‘ No, no! not so....I mean as a bro- 
ther, to be sure,’ and she insisted upon taking 
hold of my hand with an air of the most inno- 
cent confidence and affection. ‘I am glad,’ 
thought I to myself, ‘that you are no beauty! 
else, alas, this innocent sort of feeling might 
chance to disconcert me.’ At other times, I 
thought, ‘ It is lucky too she is so young; there 
could never be any danger of becoming attached 
to girls of her years.’ At other times, however, 
I felt a little uneasy ; thinking I was mistaken 
in having pronounced her rather plain, whereas 
her whole shape and features were by no means 
wanting in proportion or expression. 
were not quite so pale,’ I said, ‘and her face 





‘Tf she | 


free from those marks, she might really pass for | 


a beauty.’ 


It is impossible, in fact, not to find | 


some charm in the presence, in the looks, | 
and voice of a young girl full of vivacity and | 


affection. 


I had not taken the least pains to | 


acquire her good-will ; yet was I as dear to her, | 


as either a father or a brother—whichever title I 
preferred. And why? only because she had 
read Francesca da Rimini and Eufemio; and my 


“There was altogether a simplicity and ay 
affectionateness in her every word, look, ang 
gesture, which were really captivating. She 
would say: ‘I am excessively attached to an- 
other, and yet I take such delight in being neg 
you! When I am not in his company, I like 
being nowhere so well as here.’ (Here was 
another compliment. ) 

*« And don’t you know?’ inquired I. 

**T do not.’ 

“Twill tell you, then. It is because I per. 
mit you to talk about your lover.’ 

“«« That is a good guess; yet still I think it 
is a good deal because I esteem you so very 
much!’ 

“Poor girl! along with this pretty frankness 
she had that blessed sin of taking me always by 
the hand, and pressing it with all her heart, not 
perceiving that she at once pleased and discon- 
certed me by her affectionate manner. Thanks 
be to heaven, that I can always recall this ex. 
cellent little girl to mind, without the least tinge 
of remorse. a 

“One evening, I remember, when suffering 
under a sad misfortune, the poor girl threw her 
arms round my neck, and wept as if her heart 
would break. She had not the least idea of 
impropriety. No daughter could embrace a 
father with more perfect innocence and unsus- 
pecting affection. I could not, however, reflect 
upon that embrace without feeling somewhat 
agitated. It often recurred to my imagination, 
and I could then think of no other subject, 

“On another occasion, when she thus threw 
herself upon my confidence, I was really obliged 
to disentangle myself from her dear arms, ere | 
once pressed her to my bosom,—or gave her a 
single kiss, while I stammered out: 

“«T pray you, now, sweet Angiola, do not 
embrace me everagain. . . .it is not quite proper. 

“She fixed her eyes upon me for a moment; 
then cast them down, while a blush suffused her 
ingenuous countenance; and I am sure it was 


| the first time that she read in my mind even the 


. | 
poems, she said, had made her weep so often ;— | 


then, besides, I was a solitary prisoner, without 
having, as she observed, ‘either robbed or 
murdered anybody.’ 


poor Maddaline without once seeing her, how 
was it likely that I could remain indifferent to 
the sisterly assiduity and attentions,—to the 
thousand pleasing little compliments,—and to 
the most delicious cups of cofiee, of this ‘ young 
Venice girl, my gentle little jailer.’} 

“T should be trying to impose on myself, 
were I to attribute to my own prudence the fact of 
my not having fallen in love with Angiola. I did 
not do so, simply from the circumstance of her 
having already a lover of her own choosing, to 
whom she was desperately, unalterably attached. 
Heaven help me! if it had not been thus, I 
should have found myself in a very critical posi- 
tion indeed for an author, with so little to keep 
alive his attention. The sentiment I felt for 
her, was not then what iscalled love. I wished 
to see her happy—that she might be united to 
the lover of her choice; I was not jealous, nor 
had I the remotest idea she could ever select 
me as the object of her regard. Still, when I 
heard my prison-door open, my heart began to 
beat, in the hope it was my Angiola; and if she 
appeared not, | experienced a peculiar kind of 
vexation ;—when she really did come, my heart 
throbbed yet more violently, from a feeling of 
pure joy. Her parents, who had begun to en- 
tertain a good opinion of me, and were aware of 
her passionate regard for another, offered no 
opposition to the visits she thus made me, per- 
mitting her almost invariably to bring me my 
coffee in a morning, and not unfrequently in the 
evening. 





+ Venezianina, adolescente sbirra.” 


possibility of any weakness of mine in reference 
toher. Still she did not cease to continue upon 
the same friendly footing, with a little more re- 
serve and respect—as I wished it to be, and | 


| was grateful to her for it.” 
“In short, when I had become attached to ' 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


But Angiola was taken ill, and the prisoner 
saw her no more. Left to perfect solitude 
and his coffee, he was seized with a species 
of somnambulism, the effect of continual 
thought and watching. He left off his coffee, 
but it was too late :— 

“Tt appeared to me as if I were two persots 
—one of them eagerly bent upon writing letters, 
the other upon doing something else. At least, 
said I, ‘ You shall write them in German if you 
do; and we shall learn a little of the language. 
Methought he then set to work, and wrote 
volumes of bad German, and he certainly brought 
me rapidly forward in the study of it. Tow 
morning, my mind being wholly exhausted, | 
fell into a heavy stupor, during which all thor 
most dear to me haunted my dreams. T thought 
my father and mother were weeping over me; 
heard their lamentations; and suddenly I started 
out of my sleep sobbing and affrighted. 

“T was afraid to sleep; my prayers seemed 
to bring me no relief; my imagination becan® 
excited, and even when awake I heard strange 
noises close to me, sometimes sighs and groaus 
at others mingled with sounds of stifled laughter 
I was never superstitious, but these apparent 
real and unaccountable sights and sounds led» 
to doubt, and I then firmly believed I was the 
victim of some unknown and malignant beg 
Frequently I took my light, and made a seat 
for those mockers and persecutors of my W 
and sleeping hours. At last they began to 
me by my clothes, threw my books upon 
ground, blew out my lamp, and even, It 
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conveyed me into another dungeon. I would 
then start to my feet, look and examine all 
round me, and ask myself if I were really mad. 
The real world and that of my imagination were 
no longer distinguished. I knew not whether 
what I saw and felt was a delusion or truth. In 
thishorrible state I could only repeat one prayer: 
‘My God, my God! why hast thou forsaken me?’ 

“Qne morning early I threw myself upon my 
pallet, having first placed my handkerchief, as 
usual, under my pillow. Shortly after falling 
asleep, I suddenly woke and found myself in a 


state of suffocation ; they were strangling me; | 
and on putting my hand to my throat, I actually | 


found my own handkerchief all knotted tied 
round my neck. I could have sworn I had never 
made those knots ; yet [ must have done this in 
my delirium ; but as it was then impossible to 
believe it, I lived in continual expectation of 
being strangled. * ” 

“On the 24th of November, Doctor Foresti, 
one of our fellow prisoners, was seized and con- 
veyed no one knew whither. ‘The jailer, his 
wife, and all the assistants were alarmed ; it was 
a mystery to all. ‘Why do you inquire farther,’ 
said my attendant, ‘ when you can hear nothing 
good ?’—‘ Come, come, my friend,’ replied I, 
‘speak out;—I know he has been condemned 
to death.’ —‘ It is your own doing; if you must 
know, he has passed the Bridge of Sighs. He 
and two friends have received sentence of death.’ 
— When are they to suffer; and who are the 


others ?’—* I can tell you no more—a great | 
number are condemned ;—I am sorry for the | 


or Doctor,—I have taken such a liking to 
im,—he is so good and patient ;’ and the man 
went away with tears in his eyes.” 


The author was removed to the prison of 
San Michele :— 

“The following day, the jailer conducted me 
into the Hall of the Commission. The members 
were all seated; but they rose—the President, 
the Inquisitor, and two assisting judges. The 
first, with a look of deep commiseration, ac- 
quainted me that my sentence had arrived— 
that it was a terrible one,—but that the clemency 
of the Emperor had mitigated it. 

“The Inquisitor, fixing his eye on me, then 
read it: ‘ Silvio Pellico—condemned to death.’ 
The imperial decree is, that the sentence be 
commuted for fifteen years hard imprisonment 
in the fortress of Spielberg. 

“*The will of God be done!’ was my reply. 

“The President then commended my state of 
mind, warmly recommending me to persevere 
in it,—and added, that possibly by affording an 
edifying example, I might have a year or two 
remitted by appealing to the imperial clemency, 
(instead, however, of one or two, five years of the 
punishment were remitted).” 

We have not time at present to continue 
cur translations, nor, indeed, room to spare 
for their admission, if we had more leisure. 
Much, however, and of equal interest, remains, 
and we shall revert to our “labour of love,” 
wiless the English edition is soon published. 


The Life of a Sailor. By a Captain in the 


Navy. 3 vols. London: Bentley. 
Turre is much nautical drollery and lively 
dialogue in these volumes, and, moreover, a 
deal of natural tenderness and gentle- 
ness of feeling. They are the work of a 
siilor, and, we hear, a skilful and good one. 
ey resemble, too, the element on which 
their author has so long been a dweller: they 
terough and smooth; mild and turbulent; 
tow dark and frowning, then bright and 
wniling ; and though everywhere bearing the 
samp and impress of a gentleman, they have 
wich touches of the great deep about them 








as could only be given by a hand familiar 
with the “ Wooden World” and all its won- 
ders. The dialogues, it is true, are some- 
times too long; the narratives more than 
enough protracted, and so many words em- 
ployed on occasion as to weaken what is 
otherwise vigorous, like firing blank with 
ball; besides, the author wanders a little 
from his course sometimes, as his vessel may 
have done when she dragged her anchors. 
But these defects are as nothing compared 
to the merits of the work ; every page is full 
of life, and satisfies us that the most stirring 
and laughable scenes of a seaman’s toils may 


| be displayed without caricature, and re- 


hearsed in the language of polite society. It 


| is but fair to state, that we have seen much 


that has pleased us here printed elsewhere. 
The author himself informs us of this—an 
almost needless warning, for who can have 
forgotten some of the cleverest papers which 
have appeared in the Metropolitan? We 
shall select a few passages of various kinds, 
to give our readers a taste of our sea cap- 


tain’s spirit; the following is his account of , 


Sir Peter Parker's encounter, in a frigate, 
with the whole French fleet :— 


‘* We were within hail, and hammering away 
in the most Christian-like manner, when the 
master reported that the French fleet had tack- 
ed, and that the van ship looked to windward 
of us. A prudent man would have instantly 
desisted from further offensive operations, and 
only thought of a speedy retreat: not so Sir 
Peter Parker: he was resolved to have a con- 
tinuation of the tragedy, and interrupted the 
cautious suggestions of old Soundings, with, 
‘Another broadside, my lads: be steady, and 
take good aim. That's all right—let the smoke 
clear away.’—‘ We must really wear, sir,’ said 
the master, ‘ for, independent of being in shoal 
water, we never can pass to windward of the 
enemy's line; and we cannot run between them 
and the shore, for that in-shore squadron,.’— 
‘One more broadside, and then stand by to 
board,’ was the only answer. Sir Peter's guar- 
dian angel interposed, and took the film of glory 
from his eyes, showing him his inevitable ruin 
in the perseverance of his plan. We wore and 
stood out tosea; the French frigate again cheer- 
ing, the batteries firing, and we for the moment 
quieted. To hug the wind, and give the enemy 
a windward chase, was impossible; we could 
neither carry jib nor fore-topsail ; the breeze was 
freshening fast, and the fishes in the shape of 
capstan bars were not sutticiently strong to sup- 
port the mast: our damages otherwise were 
trifling, being mostly confined to the running 
rigging, which was shortly spliced and re-rove, 
or one or two holes in the sails. We had nothing 
left for it but to steer boldly for the van ship of 
the enemy's line, say our prayers, and pack up 
for a French prison. As for hope, we had none. 
A single frigate to face thirteen sail of the line, 
amongst which were three three-deckers, besides 
an in-shore squadron, all ready to pick up the 
wounded bird, if it should happen to fly past 
the line of fire ; something like pigeon-shooting, 
where, if the pigeon is missed by the man in, 
about a thousand stragglers take the liberty of 
knocking it down. 

“ I was quartered at the eight after-guns on 
the main-deck, and therefore I had the entrée of 
the captain’s cabin, or rather the privilege of 
walking where the cabin did exist. My atten- 
tion was awakened by the presence of the cap- 
tain; for I had been looking out of the stern- 
windows at our late antagonist, who, while he 
directed his course into Toulon, continued to 
direct his broadside at us. Sir Peter called his 
clerk, destroyed his private letters; placed the 
signals in the leaded box, ready to be thrown 








overboard ; looked round the quarters quite un- 
concerned; and having cast his eyes over some 
private memorandums, walked on deck as lei- 
surely as if he had a prospect of saving the 
frigate * * # 

“The private signals were placed on the 
capstan, and Sir Peter took up his position on 
the carronade slide on the larboard side, abreast 
of the wheel. The men all stood to their quar- 
ters, and the minute rapidly approached which 
was to decide our fate. We were within about 
two miles of our adversaries when the leading 
ship tacked and shortened sail. This was fol- 
lowed by the whole fleet, which tacked in suc- 
cession, and brought their rear ship as our near- 
est opponent. As we were obliged to steer 
about a point and a half from the wind, the 
French line looked to windward of us, and we 
were sailing upon that angle which would have 
brought us exactly in contact with the centre 
ship. We were about a mile distant from the 
sternmost ship, when the French fleet edged 
away, and steered on a parallel with us. To 
have borne up would have been madness, be- 
cause the whole line would have been outside of 
us, and might have run us either on shore or 
on board, as they thought best. Our enemies 
being under their topsails and jib, progressed 
about five knots through the water, while the 
Menelaus, being under all sail she could bear, 
was advancing at the rate of nine. We were 


| now a long pistol shot distant, and abreast of 


the enemy's rear ship. Calmly did we stand 
the broadside of her—to return it was useless; 


| besides, firing puts down the wind, and the 


harder it blew the better for us. We passed 
ship after ship, each firing as we came abreast, 


; and each ceasing when her second ahead com- 


menced. Had they made more sail, and luffed 
to the wind, nothing in the world could have 
saved us—the capture was inevitable. At last 
we came alongside of the headmost ship. Hope 
now began to dawn; provided our masts escaped, 
we had a chance of escape. Not a word was 
heard on board the Menelaus as the broadside 
of the eighty-gun ship whistled over our heads. 
The master himself was steering the ship with 
the steadiness of a fearless sailor, determined 


; not to lose an inch of ground, and we had passed 


the beam of the enemy before he relinquished 
the helm to the quarter-master. At this mo- 
ment the enemy ceased firing, and the whole 
fleet began to make all sail in chase.” 

The following is, we think, very touching, 
and very naturally described; in cutting out 
a ship, a French soldier, with his son, a boy, 
were our only opponents. The soldier had 
wounded several of our men, when he was, in 
his turn, attacked :— 

‘‘ The marine now stopped, and resting his 
gun over a small projection of a rock, fired, and 
shot the child: he fell in the act of offering 
another cartridge to the French soldier. The 
father instantly dropped his musket, and fell by 
the side of his son. Of course we made a rush 
to the spot, and both were prisoners in a mo- 
ment. The soldier seemed as insensible to our 
movements as if we were miles from the spot: 
he perfectly disregarded our approach: he had 
seated himself in the centre of the road, and, 
having placed the boy’s head upon his lap, 
began to wipe away the blood as it oozed from 
a wound in the child’s forehead. On being 
desired to get up and follow us, he paid not the 
least attention. The world and the world’s light 
were shut to him: he saw not—thought not— 
spoke not; but, with a kind of mechanical mo- 
tion, apparently involuntary, he wiped and 
wiped the blood, as the increasing flow gushed 
through the wound. The eye rested upon the 
spot; but with such inanimation as almost made 
it a mockery of sight. There were no tears, no 
sighs; and, save now and then a gurgle in the 
child’s throat, as he made an endeavour to 
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breathe, the stillness of death itself could not 
have been more profound. 
seized the boy; the eye became fixed and 
glassy; and the opened jaw, gradually distend- 


ing, marked the rapid approach of death ;— | 


then came one short convulsive sigh, and the 
boy was a corpse. My voice, like the death- 


raven’s, croaked out the miserable truth; on | 
which the father sprang from his seat, the ma- | 


rine brought his bayonet to the charge, and the 
Frenchman endeavoured to throw himself upon 
its point; but the marine, as the father rushed 
on, dropped his musket and encircled him in 
his arms. We immediately secured his hands, 
and desired him to lead us to the beach near the 
cottage. The marine carried the dead boy; and 
the father walked by the side, his eves riveted on 
the corpse, in perfect silence, without a tear, 
and apparently without a thought. We certainly 


did not return the way we advanced, for we had | 
passed our boat before we came suddenly upon 
the rear of the cottage. The woman was still at | 


her wheel; she was very old and apparently 
childish. She never raised her eyes from her 
employment until we were within about two 
yards of her, when, lifting up her head, she 
fixed her eyes upon her son, bound, and in the 
custody of strangers: she gave a violent shriek; 
and, after gazing a short second, she turned the 
wheel again and began to spin out her thread. 
The shriek was not ineffectual; for a fine woman, 
about thirty, immediately rushed from the hut, 
and there saw, in painful reality, her husband a 
prisoner, her child dead, and her mother an 
idiot. She looked first at her parent, and then 
rushed to seize her dead child from the arms of 
its murderer. She kissed it, hugged it, gazed 
on it;—then, giving one deep and audible sigh, 
fell at the feet of her mother. The husband 
had been unbound, and looked at the scene in 
perfect stone-like apathy; the grandmother still 
turned the wheel and pinched the thread with 
all the indifference of mechanism; the wife still 
clung to the dead child, which she convulsively 
grasped ; and we, the cause of all this ruin and 
desolation, remained with fixed eyes upon the 
melancholy sight before us.” 


In the course of his adventures, our au- 
thor, along with Sir Peter Parker and a 
picked detachment, made a descent on the 
continent of North America; they marched 
up to the dwelling of a colonel of militia; 
his three young daughters were at home; 
the superior officer on this occasion, (we pre- 
sume Sir George Cockburn,) a calm, stern, 
decided man, said, “‘ Your father has assisted 
in arming the militia—he is a colonel too— 
in ten minutes time I shall set fire to this 
house ; remove therefore your most valuable 
effects, which shall not be touched by my 
men.” — 


“« Any man who knew the character of our 
commanding officer, would have known that he 
never deviated from his word, and consequently 
would have availed themselves of the limited 
time, and packed up for a change of residence. 
Not so the young ladies; they endeavoured, by 
all the arts of their sex, to turn us from our re- 
solution. Mark Antony lost the world for a 
tear: our American friends lost their valuable 
effects by trying the tender appeal on a sailor’s 
heart; they threw themselves on their knees, 
begged, implored, urged, and once commanded 
us to depart—to respect their forlorn unprotect- 
ed situation, and to leave them to their home, 
their wretchedness, and their tesrs: ‘ we,’ they 
continued, ‘never assisted in the war, excepting 
to succour the wounded, and supply the dis- 
tressed ; we never urged our father to arm the 
militia-men ; we are, in fact, poor and forlorn 
females: do not turn us out in the dead of night, 
to seek another asylum ; consider we are women; 


At last a shivering | 








consider our sex, and reserve your decree until 
to-morrow.’ 

“ However unfeeling it may appear, yet I am 
bound to make the remark, that highway rob- 
bers or midnight plunderers never wait for to- 
morrow: ‘ carpe diem’ is their motto. The poor 
little ladies never considered that papa and the 
militia might stop our holiday’s bonfire, if we 
waited for what never arrives—‘ to-morrow.’ 
Five minutes had elapsed; and to look on all 


| countenances, and to see the devastating deter- 


mination which existed, might have damped the 
strongest hope: but ladies are very persevering. 
The youngest, a gir! of about sixteen, and lovely 
beyond her sex’s loveliness—at least in these 
parts—threw herself on her knees, and clasping 
Sir Peter Parker, begged him to interfere in 
their behalf. He must have been something 
more than a man to have withstood this, with- 
out any manifestation of concern, or without 
flinching. The tears started in his eyes ina 
moment, and this confession of weakness was 
hailed as a happy omen. I had been looking 
through a thick mist the whole time; but my 
tears are near the surface, and I do not want 
my heart probed to produce them. But there 


Practical Notes made during a Tour in Co. 
nada, and a Portion of the United States, 
in 1831. By Adam Fergusson. Dedicated 
by Permission to the Highland Society of 
Scotland. Edinburgh: Blackwood ; Lon. 
don, Cadell. 

Turs is a clever and sensible book ; and jt 

requires to be so, for, following so closely 

after such a work as Stuart’s, it would not 
be acceptable to the public without strong 
claims to their attention. The author is one 
of the fairest observers, and one of the best 
informed men who have yet attempted to 
give us an account of the condition of our 
brethren in the Canadas. He is searching, 
patient, and inquisitive : he is fond of facts, 
and takes some trouble to find them: he 
stops on his way to discuss the merits of 

a new kind of fence, lingers by a log cabin 

to learn the notion of its inmates respect- 

ing alluvial soils and rotation of crops; 
when he hears a wise remark he notes it 


| down, nor does he let a witty one escape him 


stood the chief—his countenance unchanged | 


and unchangeable—his watch on the table, and 
his eyes fixed upon it. Qne girl had seized his 


left arm, which she pressed with her open | 
hands; another watched every feature of his | 


countenance; and the third was kneeling—a 
kind of supplicating angel, who soon caused the 
feelings of the sailor‘to overcome his duty. Sir 
Peter began a stammering sentence, which the 
chief soon cut short with a glance of his quick 
eye. The time was expired ; the watch replaced 
in the fob; and I was desired to order the men 
to bring the fire-balls (these balls were a col- 
lection of rope-yarns covered with pitch). 
Never shall I forget the despair of that moment. 
Poor Sir Peter wept like a child, whilst the girl 
clung to his knees and impeded his retreat; the 
chief walked out with his usual haughty stride, 
followed by the two eldest girls, who again and 
again vainly implored him to countermand the 
order. 
threshold, when the flames of the house threw 
a vivid light over the before still darkness. We 


—in short, his taste extends to poultry, pigs, 
and prairies—to savages and civilians, sena- 
tors and settlers—to land cultivated and land 
barren—and to everything which can be 
useful or interesting to emigrants, who may 
desire to leave stern laws, high taxes, man- 
traps, hardship, and hunger, for freedom and 
abundance. On Mr. Fergusson’s pages we 
have Canada and part of the United States, 
spread out before us like a map, with all their 


| capabilities ticketed and labelled. We can 


Sir Peter was scarcely clear of the | 


retreated from the scene of ruin, leaving the | 


three daughters Bazing at the work of desola- 
tion, which made the innocent houseless, and 
the affluent beggars. It is needless inquiring 
about feelings, or such-like poetical terms: all 
men feel, some more intensely than others—but 
duty and feeling must often be at variance— 
and the man who sacrifices the former at the 
suggestion of the latter, may make a very good 
man, but a very bad officer. It is possible to 
blend the two together. It is said—‘ who hand- 


somely denies, half grants the suit:’ on the above | 


occasion, no man will say that the ladies were 


means granted.” 


We had marked more passages for quo- 
tation, but the volumes are before the world. 
We have, it is true, given none of the gay 
and humorous scenes, such as the whim- 
sical duels between some of the inferior 
officers, realizing the maritime blundering 
and humour of the days of Trunnion and 


Hatchway; neither have we alluded to 
the history of the author's early experiences 
at sea, when he was pulled from his mother’s 
bosom and thrown on board, amongst the 
roughest, but the kindliest, perhaps, of all 
classes of men. When the devils entered into 
the swine of old, they all ran to sea—we 
have no wish to become mariners. 


give but few extracts. 

The following will not be unpleasing toa 
very meritorious writer, who is now, We are 
grieved to hear, confined to his house through 
ill health—the scene is New York :— 

‘I frequently visited the seed-séore of Mr. 
Thorburn, a character of some celebrity, and of 
great originality, being, as he informed me at 
our first interview, the ‘very identical Lawrie 
Tod,’ and that so far as the first volume of that 
entertaining work goes, Galt had exactly recorded 
his life and adventures. Besides other sources 
of enjoyment, Mr. Thorburn is distinguished for 
a lively and unfailing reliance upon a special 
overruling Providence, not a blind fatalism, but 
a conviction that, in all the crosses of life, 2 
blessing will be found by those who faithfully 
seek it. He detailed many singular illustrations 
of this doctrine in his own history, and altoge- 
ther gratified me much by his acquaintance. 
His original profession was that of a nail-maker 
at Dalkeith, and by that alone he looked fora 
livelihood in the New World. Soon after bis 


| arrival, however, this handicraft was annihilated 
not handsomely denied, but the suit was by no | 





by the introduction of machinery, and poot 
Thorburn was driven to open a small grocery 
store for subsistence to Phemie and himself. It 
was his practice to visit the butcher-market ata 
late hour, that he might pick up acheap morsel, 
and observing a man offering plants for sale in 
pots, and seemingly like himself rather low ™ 
the world, Thorburn accosted him. He proved 
to be a fellow countryman, an industrious, but 
rather unsuccessful, market gardener, of the 
name of Inglis, from Kirkcaldy, and, from a sort 
of commiseration, ‘Thorburn bought a rose-ge 
ranium, intending it to ornament his shop. At 
this time he scarce knew a geranium from 


| cabbage. Pleased with his purchase, when he 


got home he painted his pot a gay green, and 
placed it in his window. ‘ And now,’ says he, 
when he told me his story, with his eyes twink- 
ling, ‘mark the kindness of Providence. The 
day after my geranium appeared in its new pe 
a lady happening to drive past, remarked its 
beauty, and not only bought it at a handsome 
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price, but gave me such orders as enabled me 
to open a busy trade with poor Inglis. My shop 
soon became more celebrated for plants than for 
tea and tobacco; and many inquiries having been 
made for garden-seeds, I procured an assortment, 
and gradually extended my concern until I 
reached the possession of the handsome premises 
and flourishing trade which I now enjoy.” 


In Upper Canada he meets with a Scotch- 
man almost fresh from his native land—the 
account of the interview is characteristic :— 

“ Adjoining to this spot lived a young Scotch 
settler, who had recently purchased a lot of 100 
acres from Mr. D. He had already got a very 
snug shanty erected, and was labouring away 
with his oxen, blythe and cheerful, at a good 
hazel-coloured sandy loam. Recognising at 
once, by his dialect, from what part of Scotland 
he had come, I inquired if he knew a particular 
friend of my own on the Borders, and the poor 
fellow’s ecstacy was most amusing when he ex- 
claimed that his own father was a tenant upon 
my friend’s estate. ‘ I'm sure,’ says he, ‘ he'll no 
hae forgot Walter Smith ; but tell him you met the 
poacher, and he'll be sure tomind me.’ | of course 


hinted a suspicion that some mishap attending | 
that lawless character had accelerated his move- | 
ments across the Atlantic, which, however, | 
* At all events,’ I | 


proved not to be the case. 
remarked, ‘you neither need certificate nor 
qualication here : what do you principally shoot?’ 
‘Indeed,’ says he, ‘if you'll believe me, Sir, I 
scarce ever think about it, for there's naebody 
here seeks to hinder us ;’ a remarkable answer, 
and not without its use in forming a clew to the 
fascinations and excitement of a smuggler’s ora 
poacher’s life. A herd of deer only two days 
before, had wandered past him, yet Walter felt 
no inclination to leave the plough, although his 
rifle stood loaded in the shanty. He will have 
thirty acres ready for wheat, to sow in autumn, 
which, if he continues steady and industrious, 
will make his way to independence clear enough, 
as he paid down at entry the full price of his 
land. ‘ You want only a wife now,’ I observed, 
‘tomake you compiete.’ ‘Yes, Sir; but I'll 


have her from Auld Scotland, for these Yankee | 


lasses are good for nought ; they'll blaw the horn 
and tak a man frae the pleugh to fetch them a 
skeel o’ water.’ 
appear, it is nevertheless true, that Ameri- 
can females almost exclusively confine their 
attention to duties within doors. Nothing can 
be more clean, tidy, and comfortable than their 
domestic arrangements, but they are seldom, 
indeed, expected to extend their services; and 
the surprise and incredulity of many a farmer in 
the States was unspeakable, when I told them of 
women in the o/d country, of all ages, being re- 
gularly seen at work in a turnip-field, or engaged 
in filling a dung-cart.” 


Respecting emigration, the author recom- 
mends a plan of his own, which we think 
excellent, when arranged by families who 
know and have confidence in one another:— 

“Nothing, however, is more certain than this, 
that here, as in all human arrangements, much 
benefit may be derived from combined efforts. 
For such a purpose, my own wish would be to 
form a smail association of colonists, who would 
go to market for a tract of land suited to their 
purpose, and which there can be no doubt they 
would procure in a large block, and for a price 
to be paid down, upon very advantageous terms. 
Having made the purchase, let each individual 
be immediately put in absolute possession of his 
own estate. Future arrangements would be dic- 
tated by circumstances; and self-interest, the 
most efficient of all agents, could be easily 
brought to bear upon the good of all. Artisans, 
machinery, live-stock, with rhany other requi- 
sites, could be procured, at a remunerating rate 
for a community, which would never have paid 





| turned them adrift to pine and starve. 


Ungallant as this speech may | 





a return to individual settlers, and a prosperous 
advance might soon be looked for. Of course, 
I cannot be supposed to contemplate a commu- 
nion of property, or such-like wise-headed 
dreams; but the mutual solace and comfort of 
ten or a dozen respectable families thus planted 
together, is beyond any estimate we can form. 
Sickness and death itself would be shorn of 
many terrors to the head of a family, when thus 
assured of his little ones having kind and will- 
ing friends around him, embarked in the same 
concern, and yet having no temptation to injure 
or defraud. Objections to such a plan may 
be raised upon the ground of human fickleness 
and whim, and certainly the selection would re- 
quire to be made with strict attention to cha- 
racter and sense ; but no insuperable difficulty 
presents itself to my mind, which should pre- 
vent it from being carried into successful ope- 
ration. I would have the stock agreed upon 
placed in the hands of respectable agents, as the 
Upper Canada Bank, or a bank at home, a small 


| committee appointed, and power given to make 


a purchase, and to have it surveyed and divided, 
and each man’s portion set off by lot, or in such 
other way as might be preferred. Should any 
special advantage, as a mill-power, gypsum- 
quarry, &c. accrue to one portion of the pro- 
perty, it might be again appropriated by lot, or 
have such conditions attached to it, for common 
behoof, as would place all the parties on a par.” 

We have abstained from going into .any 
of the minute details and calculations con- 
cerning the purchase and improvement of 


| land, in which Mr. Fergusson excels: we 


could not do the subject justice in limits such 
as ours. He, however, recommends Upper 


| Canada, or the Michigan district, as the 


cheapest and best for settlers who are not 
rich; and he condemns the conduct of some 
of our parochial authorities, who transported 
shiploads of paupers to the shore of Lower 
Canada, put four pounds into their hands, and 
We 
are also concerned to hear that, while the 
American government rewarded such of their 
citizens as were injured during the brief but 
hot war with Britain, some of our Canadian 
subjects who perilled their all, and lost it in 
the strife, are left without recompense. 


Stanparp Novets. No. XXIV. — Corinne. 
London: Bentley. 

Ir is rather late, we fear, to publish an edi- 
tion of ‘Corinne’: all who desired, must long 
since have read a work, which has been for years 
the grace and ornament of our book-stalls; it 
was, indeed, only a few days ago, that we saw 
the three neat little volumes bound in green, 
and marked 4s. 6d. Mr. Bentley, however, is 
a bold man, and here is not only a new edi- 
tion, but a new translation, with a Memoir 
of Madame de Staél, by the Editor (!) of the 
Standard Novels, who, in a note, acknowledges 
his literary obligations “‘to Mrs. Child’s Life of 
Madame de Staél, to Madame Junot’s Memoirs, 
and to Lord Byron’s Historical Notes to the 
fourth canto of Childe Harold.” “Oh, rare 
and equal justicer!” Now, will the reader be- 
lieve that this Memoir is word for word a re- 
print from Mrs. Child’s Life of Madame de 
Staél, published last year in America, and re- 
viewed in the Atheneum last September ? There 
are, it is true, most absurd omissions, curtail- 
ings, and dovetailings ; but there is not one ori- 
ginal word in the Memoir. As to the obligation 
to Lord Byron’s Childe Harold, and Madame 
Junot’s Memoirs, they are merely mentioned 
asa blind. There is one quotation from Lord 
Byron, and one from the Duchess—to this ex- 
tent and no further, except by omissions, is 
there any alteration in Mrs. Child’s work. 





Le Livre des Cent-et-Un. Vol. IX. 
(Third Notice.) 
M. de Cormenin was a counsellor of state 
under Napoleon and under the Bourbons. 
He has always been an ardent lover of liberty, 
and we shall this week present our readers 
with a translation of his interesting and clever 
paper, entitled, 
Napoleon in the Council of State. 

“ When the foreigner, who explores his way 
through the narrow corridors of the Hotel Molé, 
perceives at the further end of a dark room, a 
few individuals in embroidered coats, crowded 
together, pressing upon each other almost to 
suffocation—assembled perhaps to determine 
whether a garde champétre shall be proceeded 
against,t or a ditch be cleansed—he naturally 
inquires whether this be the council of state 
once so celebrated throughout Europe, and 
whose immortal codes still govern many coun- 
tries in no way connected with France. 

“ No! the present council of state is a sort of 
petty sessions, with no defined jurisdiction—a 
den of sinecurists—an institution without form 
or legality ;—it is no longer that powerful body 
which, under Napoleon, prepared the imperial 
decrees, regulated the pruvinces, kept watch 
over the ministers, organized conquered coun- 
tries, interpreted the law, and governed the 
empire. 

“It was in the great hall of the Tuileries, 
next to the Chapel, that our laws were elabo- 
rated, and formed into those codes so magnifi- 
cent in their conception, so simple in their 
arrangement, and of such rigorous precision, 
—codes which have outlived the splendour of 
the empire, and will be lasting as bronze. 
There, was that powerful home administration 
established, by whose rusty wheels our little 
statesmen of the day still cling to save them- 
selves from falling. 

“The council of state was the seat of the 
government and the soul of the empire. Its 
auditors, under the name of Intendants, adapt- 
ed the yoke to the necks of conquered nations. 
Its ministers of state, under the name of Pre- 
sidents of Sections, controlled the acts of the 
cabinet. Its counsellors, under the title of 
government orators, discussed the laws in the 
senate and the legislative body. To its coun- 
sellors extraordinary, under the appellation of 
Directors General, were intrusted the adminis- 
tration of the customs, the crown lands, the 
general imposts, the bridges and causeways, 
the sinking fund, the woods and forests, and 
the treasury ;—they laid taxes upon the pro- 
vinces of Illyria, Holland, and Spain; esta- 
blished the French codes at Turin, Rome, 
Naples, and Hamburgh, and raised @ la Fran- 
gaise principalities, duchies, and kingdoms. 

“ In all great epochs, the genius which frames 
and commands, discovers, attracts, and fecun- 
dates the genius which serves and obeys. It 
seems as if, by a sort of sympathetic instinct, 
when they come in contact, the one merges into 
the other. 

“ The turbulent tribunes—they whose organs 
had been worn down by the turmoils of the re- 
volution—yielded grumblingly to the attraction 
of the Emperor. Napoleon had dazzled them 
with his victories, and, as it were, absorbed them 
in his strength. The minds of all men, tired 
of the impotency of freedom, aspired only to 
relaxation in a repose of splendour and great- 
ness. The council of state, in those grave 
meetings where the debates were not devoid of 
warmth, or the speeches of power, seemed a re- 
vival of the animated discussions in the repub- 
lican tribune. There it was that, at the bidding 


+ By the codes which govern France, even now, no 
public functiopary can be prosecuted for any crime he 
may commit, unless an authorization from the council 
of state be first obtained.—d. 
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of Napoleon, the most illustrious men of the 
revolution agreed to congregate. 

“There shone Cambacérés, the most didactic 
of legislators, and the most able of presidents ; 
Tronchet, the most eminent judge of our age; 
Merlin, the best jurisconsult in Europe; Treil- 
hard, the most nervous logician of the council ; 
Portalis, renowned for his eloquence, Ségur 
for the elegance of his mind, Zangiacorni for 
his cutting conciseness, Albert for his great 
learning, and Dudon for his administrative abi- 
lity; Chauvelin sparkling with sallies of wit; 
Cuvier with his powerful mind and universal 
knowledge; Pasquier, so flowing in his elo- 
quence; Boulay, so judicious; Béranger, so 
close in argument, so sarcastic, and so witty; 
Berlier, whose mind was so profound and fruit- 
ful; Degérando, so able in government, An- 
dreossi in the art of engineering, and St. Cyr 
in military strategy; Regnault de Saint-Jean 
d’Augely, brilliant orator, consummate pub- 
licist, and indefatigable man of business; Ber- 
nadotte, now King of Sweden, and Jourdan, 
the conqueror at Fleurus. 

“Scarcely had Napoleon, on his return from 
one of his great battles, taken off his spurs, ere 
a noise of muskets was heard outside the 
council chamber. Thrice would the drum roll; 
the doors would then fly open, and the Emperor 
rapidly enter, bow, and take his seat. 

“T was then young, and I confess I could not 
without emotion behold that bald forehead, 
upon which seemed reflected from the ceiling 
the glory of Austerlitz, which the pencil of 
Gérard had painted so beautifully on the dome 
of the Hall of Council. 

“TI was present at the famous meeting of the 
council, after Napoleon's return from the battle 
of Hanau. Pale and thoughtful, and still suf- 


fering from the fatigue of travelling, the Em- 
eror summoned us into his private closet. 
there, standing, and without any preparation, 


he sharply addressed M. Jaubert, governor of 
the Bank of France, who, he said, had impru- 
dently and with too great precipitation extended 
his discounts. Napoleon then read the statutes 
of the Bank, whose mechanism he explained 
with wondrous precision and accuracy. It was 
a singular novelty to me, to hear a soldier dis- 
course on the formation of banks, and the 
theory of discounts. M. Jaubert, a mild and 
timid man, stammered out some excuses which 
we did not hear. The door of the council 
chamber was then thrown open, each took his 
seat, and the business began. 

‘«The Emperor first made a long pause. It 
was easily seen that he was absorbed by the 
workings of his mind. In spite of himself, his 
head fell upon his bosom, and he instinctively 
cut with his penknife pens, papers, and table- 
cover. At length, starting as from a dream, he 
exclaimed : 

«‘« The Bavarians! the Bavarians! I rode 
over them; I have killed Wréde.¢ Invasion 
is gaining ground, and there is not a moment 
to lose. Well, Gentlemen! what do you intend 
to do? what have you to say to me?’ 

“¢ Sire,’ replied Regnault de Saint-Jean 
d’Augely, ‘ you may rely upon the valour of the 
Dutch.’ 

“*The Dutch! do you really think I place 
any dependence upon them? It is not blood, 
but coloured water that runs in their veins.’ 

“¢ But addresses, Sire, are coming from all 
parts of the empire, and all the public bodies 
attest their fidelity and devotion to your Ma- 
jesty.’ 

“* What are you saying, Monsieur Regnault ? 


Do you think I don’t know how such addresses | 
Do I | 


are got up, and what they are worth? 
give credence to them? I want men and 
money, and not fine sentences. You, gentle- 
men are eminent citizens, fathers of families, 


+ He believed this to he the case, 








and fathers of the state. It is, therefore, your 
place to command the public opinion by the 
eloquence of your exhortations; it is for you 
to prevent the shame and misery of an invasion, 
which threatens the empire.’ 

“ But these words came too late. The em- 
pire was tottering to its very foundations, and 
when epochs are marked out by Providence, 
governments and people, in spite of their genius, 
must follow their destiny and sink into the 
tomb; for this is no more than the logical con- 
clusion of their errors. 

“If Napoleon perished so completely, it is 
because he constituted in himself his renown, 
his dynasty, and his empire. Who would not 
have bowed their heads before his superiority ? 
and who did not feel, on approaching him, the 
charm of his all-powerful fascination? There 
was no servility in this obedience to him, because 
it was voluntary; it was irresistible, and amount- 
ed sometimes even to passion. You were never 
tired of looking upon that broad and pensive 
forehead, which enclosed the destiny of nations; 
but you could not encounter his irresistible eye, 
which searched into the secrets of your inner- 
most soul. All other men—emperors, kings, 
generals, ministers—in his presence, appeared 
beings of an inferior and vulgar species. There 
was command in the very sound of his voice, 
and yet a sweetness, nay, a tenderness—a sort 
of Italian persuasiveness, which set your nerves 
vibrating. It was by this inconceivable mixture 
of grace and strength, of simplicity and splen- 
dour, of single-heartedness and superiority, of 
exquisite tact and abruptuess, that he subju- 
gated the most rebellious hearts, and overcame 
the most prejudiced. It may be truly said, that 
he conquered with the word as with the sword. 

“‘In his genius there was oriental pomp 
combined with mathematic precision. 

“His eloquence, which to him was not a 
studied accomplishinent, but a means of com- 
mand, could adapt itself to all times and cir- 
cumstances. To the soldiers, men of the people, 
he spoke the language of the people, ever fond 
of amplification, of recollections, and of emo- 
tions. To the learned he spoke of science ; 
and he corrected with the clerks, in the public 
offices, statistical tables loaded with figures. At 
the council he drew up laws with ‘Treilhard, 
Merlin, Béranger, and Portalis. 

“ He was fond of exciting discussion among 
the counsellors. He stimulated them to argu- 
ment, either because this was the image of his 
favourite science, war, or because he would elicit 
the sparks of truth from the concussion of de- 
bate. He himself sometimes skirmished with 
Treilhard, an obstinate and formidable dialec- 
tician, who stuck closely to his imperial anta- 
gonist. ‘The Emperor used to say that a victory 
over Treilhard cost him more trouble than 
winning a battle. 

‘* His style of argumentation was quick, pre- 
cipitate, and overpowering; without connexion 
or method, but natural, and full of genius. He 
threw forth clouds of flame and smoke. Al- 
though he had not studied law, he guessed it; 
and lawyers were wonder-struck at the depth of 
his reasoning, and the ingenious sagacity of his 
interpretations. 

“Endowed by nature with an_ incredible 
power of attention, he could, without the least 
effort, pass from a discussion of civil and poli- 
tical jurisprudence, to the minute details of an 
equipment order for the navy, or a regulation 
for the army contractors for bread. Neither 
time nor matter could satiate the devouring ac- 
tivity of his genius. On leaving a council of 
ministers, he would proceed to the council of 
state, and attend afterwards the Committee of 
Public Works. Whilst the counsellors of state, 
tired and overcome, could not resist the powers 
of sleep, it seemed to him an excellent joke to 
prolong the sitting of the council till night. 





He felt neither hunger nor fatigue ; his indomi- 
table will seemed to govern his constitution ag 
it did everything else. 

“Greater than Alexander, Charlemagne, 
Peter I., or Frederick, like them he has given 
his name to the age in which he lived. Like 
them he was a legislator—like them he founded 
an empire. His universal memory exists under 
the tents of the Arabs, and crosses, in the canoe 
of the savage, the rivers of Oceania. The 
French people, who so soon forget, have re- 
tained only his name, from a revolution which 
shook the world. The soldiers in their bivouacs 
speak of no other leader, nor, when they pass 
through cities, do they fix their eyes upon any 
other image. 

“When the people effected the revolution of 
July, the dusty flag borne by the soldier mecha- 
nics, who were the extemporaneous chiefs of 
the insurrection, was the same that had waved 
under the French eagle. It was the flag of 
Austerlitz, of Jena, and of Wagram, rather than 
that of Jemappes, and Fleurus; it was the flag 
planted upon the towers of Lisbon, Vienna, 
Berlin, Rome, and Moscow, rather than that 
which floated at the confederation of the Champ 
de Mars; it was the ball-pierced flag of Water- 
loo; the flag which the Emperor kissed at 
Fontainebleau, when he bade adieu to his old 
guard; the flag which, at St. Helena, shaded 
the brow of the expiring hero ;—it was, in a 
word, the flag of Napoleon. 

“He dispelled the popular illusion which 
connects sovereignty, majesty, and power, with 
the blood of kings. He raised the people in 
their own esteem, when he displayed to them 
kings descended from a long line of kings, suing 
at the feet of a king sprung from the people. 
He so completely eclipsed all these emperors 
and these kings by comparison with himself, 
that, taking them one by one, and placing them 
by his side, they are scarcely to be observed, so 
obscure and little do they appear. 

“ But let us stop: for I already hear a mur- 
niur of severity, and I fear that history may 
also lay its charges against him for whom pos- 
terity has already begun, and say: ‘ He de- 
throned the sovereignty of the people; he was 
emperor of the French republic, and he became 
its despot; he threw the weight of his sword 
into the scales of the law; he shut up individual 
liberty in state prisons; he stifled the liberty of 
the press under the gags of a censorship; he 
violated the liberty of the jury, and held under 
his feet, in the degradation of servitude, the courts 
of justice, the legislative body, and the senate; he 
put generations of men, like the produce of the 
field, into regular crops, and depopulated the 
workshops and the corn-fields; he engrafted upon 
the army a new nobility which would soon have 
become more hateful than the old, because it had 
neither the same antiquity nor the same illusions 
to back it; he levied arbitrary imposts; he 
permitted throughout the empire no voice to be 
heard but his own; there was but one will, that 
of the sovereign—but one law, his decrees. Our 
capital, our cities, owr armies, our fleets, our 
palaces, our museums, our magistrates, and our 
citizens, became his capital, his cities, his ar- 
mies, his fleets, his palaces, his museums, his 
magistrates, and his subjects. He dragged the 
nation through fields of battle, where we have 
left no recollections save the insolence of our 
victories, our corpses, and our gold; in fine, 
after having besieged Cadiz, and held in his 
hand the keys of Lisbon and Madrid, of Vi- 
enna and Berlin, of Naples and Rome—after 
having made the pavement of Moscow tremble 
under the wheels of our artillery, he left France 
less great than he found her, covered with 
bleeding wounds, dismantled, defenceless, im- 
poverished, and humiliated.’ ; 

“Ah! if I have perhaps too much admired 
this extraordinary man, = of did so much good 
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and so much harm to my country, whose me- 
mory will be eternal in the workshop and in the | 
cottage—and whose popular name became con- | 
founded in my imagination with the prosperity | 
and brightest hopes of my country ;—if the 
pride of his conquests was too flattering to my 
heart; if the rays of his glory struck too vividly 

pon my young mind,—from the moment, O 
Liberty, that 1 knew thee, and thy pure splen- 
dour penetrated into my soul, I have eagerly 
followed thee; for thou art the only passion of 
generous minds, the only treasure worthy of 
envy ;—thou who preferest to men that change, 
principles which change not, and to the brutality 
of force, the conquest of reason; thou who art 
the parent of order, and on whom thy de- 
tractors would fain place the bonnet-rouge of 
anarchy; thou who deemest all citizens equal, 
and all men brothers; thou who givest legal 
superiority to none but responsible magistrates, 
and moral superiority to none but the vir- 
tuous; thou, who seest pass before thee here- 
ditary empires like those clouds which for an 
instant obscure the pure blue of the heavens; 
thou who shinest through the bars of the poli- 
tical prison—upon whom the wise man medi- 
tates, whom the slave invokes, and whose name 
is even sighed forth from the tomb; thou who 
wilt make thy tour of Europe to stir up cities 
and kingdoms with the grace and power of thy 
eloquence ; thou who wilt see fall prostrate be- 
fore thee, in the progress of thy triumph, secret 
tribunals, state prisons, public executions, aris- 
tocracies, patch-work charters, standing armies, 
the censorship, custom-house tyrannies, and 
monopolies; thou who wilt confederate, in a 
holy alliance, nations differing in manners and 
language, in the name of their common interest, 
in the name of their independence, dignity, 
civilization, peace, and happiness; thou who 
despisest vain conquests and false greatness, 
and who camest upon earth not to oppress, but 
to make it free, and to glorify it; thou who givest 
fecundity to commerce, and inspirest genius; 
thou who canst only be served with disinterest- 
edness, and loved with transport; thou who 
excitest the first palpitation in the heart of 
youth, and art the sublime invocation of old 
age; thou, Liberty, who, after having broken 
their fetters, will conduct the last slaves, with 
songs of glory, and with palm branches in their 
hands, to the funeral of despotism !” 


Waverley Anecdotes, illustrating some of the 
popular Characters, Scenes and Incidents 
in the Scottish Novels. 2 vols. London: 
Cochrane & M‘Crone. 


Tue idea of this work is excellent. To trace 
the sources of the great novelist’s inspira- 
tions through song, tale, tradition, and history, 
and ascribe to each story and character its 
true portions of fiction and reality—to show 
where he followed fact, and where he had 
called in the help of imagination, and prove 
to the world that a cupfull of the fountain of 
truth can give the hues of nature to an 
ocean of fiction, was a conception worthy of 
an admirer of Scott. The author has not 
however fulfilled the promise of the under- 
taking to the extent we could wish. He has 
sought matter in many sources, open and 
obscure : he has read much, and listened to 
more; and he seems well acquainted with 
Scottish history, and the manners and cus- 
toms and feelings of the people: but he has 
not arranged his aipetned materials to 
our taste; in fact, he has raised a cairn on 
the grave of Scott rather than a noble mo- 
nument. The reader will nevertheless find 
amusement and instruction in these little 


| they had more. 








dsome volumes; certainly, to a Scotch- 


| man, they will be welcome, for they have 


much of the north in them—we only wish 
For the lovers of the pic- 
turesque, there is a good view of the Old 
Bridge of Dumfries, built in 1200, and for 


the lovers of Celtic heads, there is one of | 


Rob Roy sufficiently savage. 





ORIGINAL PAPERS 


ODE TO MISS KELLY, 
On her Opening the Strand Theatre. 


O Betty—I beg pardon—Fanny K.! 
(1 was just thinking of your Betty Finikin)— 
Permit me thus to say, 
In quite a friendly way— 
I like your theatre, though but a minikin; 
For tho’ small stages Kean dislikes to spout on, 
Renounce me! if I don’t agree with Dowton, 
The Minors are the Passious’ proper schools. 
For me, I never can 
Find wisdom in the plan 
That keeps large reservoirs for little Pooles. 
I like your boxes, where the audience sit 
A family circle ; and your little pit; 
I like your little stage, where you discuss 
Your pleasant bill of fare, 
And show us passengers so rich and rare, 
Your little stage seems quite an omnibus. 


I like exceedingly your Parthian dame, 

Dimly remembering dramatic codgers, 

The ghost of Memory—the shade of Fame !— 

Lord! what a housckeeper for Mr. Rogers! 

I like your Savage, of a one-horse power ; 

And Terence—done in Irish from the Latin ; 

And Sally—quite a kitchen-garden flower ; 

And Mrs. Drake, serene in sky-blue satin ! 

I like your Girl as speechless as a mummy— 
It shows you can play dummy !— 

I like your Boy deprived of every gleam 

Of light for ever—a benighted being! 

And really think—though Irish it may seem— 
Your blindness is worth seeing ! 


T like your Governess ; and there’s a striking 

Tale of Two Brothers, that sets tears a-flowing— 
But I'm not going 

All through the bill to tell you of my liking. 

Suffice it, Fanny Kelly! with your art 

So much in love, like others, I have grown, 

I really mean myself to take a part 

In “Free and Easy”—at my own bespeak— 
And shall three times a week 

Drop in and make your pretty house my own! 

T. Hoop. 


ON THE TOTAL DEFECT OF THE QUALITY 
OF IMAGINATION, OBSERVABLE IN THE 
WORKS OF MODERN BRITISH ARTISTS. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ ELIA.’ 

Artists err in the confounding of poetic 
with pictorial subjects. In the latter, the 
exterior accidents are nearly everything, the 
unseen qualities as nothing. Othello's colour 
—the infirmities and corpulence of a Sir 
John Falstati—do they haunt us perpetually 
in the reading? or are they obtruded upon 
cur conceptions one time for ninety-nine 
that we are lost in admiration at the respec- 
tive moral or intellectual attributes of the 
characters? But in apicture Othello is always 
a Blackamoor ; and the other only Plump 
Jack. Deeply corporealized, and inchained 
hopelessly in the grovelling fetters of exter- 
nality, must be the mind, to which, in its 
better moments, the image of the high-souled, 
high-intelligenced Quixote—the errant Star 
of Knighthood, made more tender by eclipse 
—has never presented itself, divested from 








the unhallowed accompaniment of a Sancho, 
or a rabblement at the heels of Rozinante. 
That man has read his book by halves; he 
has laughed, mistaking his author’s purport, 
which was—tears. The artist that pictures 
Quixote (and it is in this degrading point 
that he is every season held up at our Exhi- 
bitions) in the shallow hope of exciting mirth, 
would have joined the rabble at the heels of 
his starved steed. We wish not to see that 
counterfeited, which we would not have 
wished to see in the reality. Conscious of 
the heroic inside of the noble Quixote, 
who, on hearing that his withered person 
was passing, would have stepped over his 
threshold to gaze upon his forlorn habili- 
ments, and the “strange bed-fellows which 
misery brings a man acquainted with”? 
Shade of Cervantes! who in thy Second Part 


| could put into the mouth of thy Quixote 


those high aspirations of a super-chivalrous 
gallantry, where he replies to one of the 
shepherdesses, apprehensive that he would 
spoil their pretty net works, and inviting him 
to be a guest with them, in accents like 
these: “‘i'ruly, fairest Lady, Acton was 
not more astonished when he saw Diana 
bathing herself in the fountain, than I have 
been in beholding your beauty : I commend 
the manner of your pastime, and thank you 
for your kind offers ; and, if I may serve you, 
so I may be sure you will be obeyed, you 
may command me: for my profession is this, 
To show myself thankful, and a doer of good 
to all sorts of people, especially of the rank 
that your person shows you to be; and if 
those nets, as they take up but a little piece of 
ground, should take up the whole world, I 
would seck out new worlds to pass through, 
rather than break them: and [he adds], that 
you may give credit to this my exaggeration, 
behold at least he that promiseth you this, 
is Don Quixote de la Mancha, if haply this 
name hath come to your hearing.” ITllus- 
trious Romancer! were the “fine frenzies,” 
which possessed the brain of thy own Quixote, 
a fit subject, as in this Second Part, to be 
exposed to the jeers of Duennas and Serving 
Men? to be monstered, and shown up at the 
heartless banquets of great men? Was that 
pitiable infirmity, which in thy First Part 
misleads him, always from within, into half- 
ludicrous, but more than half-compassionable 
and admirable errors, not infliction enough 
from heaven, that men by studied artifices 
must devise and practise upon the humour, 
to inflame where they should soothe it? 
Why, Goneril would have blushed to prac- 
tise upon the abdicated king at this rate, and 
the she-wolf Regan not have endured to play 
the pranks upon his fled wits, which thou hast 
made thy Quixote suffer in Duchesses’ halls, 
and at the hands of that unworthy nobleman.+ 

In the First Adventures even, it needed 


| all the art of the most consummate artist in 


the Book way that the world hath yet seen, 
to keep up in the mind of the reader the 
heroic attributes of the character without re- 
laxing; so as absolutely that they shall suffer 
no alloy from the debasing fellowship of 
the clown. If it ever obtrudes itself as a dis- 
harmony, are we: inclined to laugh; or not, 
rather, to indulge a contrary emotion?— 
Cervantes, stung, perchance, by the relish 
with which Ais Reading Public had received 





+ Yet from this Second Part, our cried-up pictures 
are mostly selected ; the waiting-women with beards, 
&e, 
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the fooleries of the man, more to their palates 
than the generosities of the master, in the 
sequel let his pen run riot, lost the harmony 
and the balance, and sacrificed a great idea 
to the taste of his contemporaries. We know 
that in the present day the Knight has fewer 
admirers than the Squire. Anticipating, 
what did actually happen to him—as after- 
wards it did to his scarce inferior follower, 
the Author of ‘Guzman de Alfarache’—that 
some less knowing hand would prevent him 
by a spurious Second Part; and judging, 
that it would be easier for his competitor to 
out-bid him in the comicalities, than in the 
romance, of his work, he abandoned his 
Knight, and has fairly set up the Squire for 
his Hero. For what else has he unsealed 
the eyes of Sancho ; and, instead of that twi- 
light state of semi-insanity—the madness at 
second-hand—the contagion, caught from a 
stronger mind infected—that war between 
native cunning, and hereditary deference, 
with which he has hitherto accompanied his 
master—two for a pair almost—does he sub- 
stitute a downright Knave, with open eyes, 
for his own ends only following a confessed 
Madman ; and offering at one time to lay, if 
not actually laying, hands upon him! From 
the moment that Sancho loses his reverence, 
Don Quixote is become a—treatable lunatic. 
Our artists handle him accordingly. 





PARIS CORRESPONDENCE. 
Paris, Jan. 24. 

M. Fetis is a most indefatigable professor of 
music, and, as is both natural and fair with 
artists, he thinks that there is but one thing or 
idea in the world, viz. his art. He thus labours 
to render all the world musicians, at least in 
science. ‘Music comprehensible to all the 
World,’ was the name of his grammar, and he 
has ever since been lecturing, or explaining by 
experiment, the theories contained in his vo- 
lume. He has been thus led to give, this season, 
a series of concerts very remarkable and unique 
in their way, which have drawn crowds of ama- 
teurs. He proposed to give specimens of music 
from its most ancient day, and thus, in about 
twelve concerts, to make his subscribers ac- 
quainted with the entire progress of the art, 
from the hymns of the early church to the last 
opera of Rossini. His concerts resemble the 
long gallery at Florence, along which are ranged 
specimens of the art of painting, from the gold 
and azure tints of the predecessors of Perugino 
down to those of living artists. The idea has 
pleased very much in Paris;f although that 
part of it which would have considerable attrac- 
tion for London amateurs did not please the 
Parisians. This was the old cathedral music, 
which was thrown away upon the ears of the 
French heathens, ignorant at this day of the 
beauties of Handel. Nevertheless, the ancient 
Hymn to the Virgin, sung in choir as it used to 
be by the italian fraternities, was rewarded by 
a profane applause, such as it was never des- 
tined to call forth. The succession of specimens 
was, of course, calculated to excite some national 
rivalry. As the French, however, had nothing 
ancient to boast, their patriotism was not called 
forth in applause. The palm was contested by 
Spain and Italy. A vilhancico of the former 
country, being a war-song sung by women, bore 
away the prize of excellence, until a romanesca, 
or Italian dance of the close of the sixteenth 
century, came to throw it into the shade. This 
was declared to be the type of all Rossini’s 
best airs; and M. Fetis was there, with ample 





+ The idea is excellent, ard we wish that some sound 
musician would give a series of like concerts in London. 
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proofs of its originality and its existence at the 
epoch which he assigned. 


In literature there is little new. The writer 
of ‘ Indiana’ and ‘ Valentine,’ is now positively 


known to be Madame Dudevant, a young lady | 


the first there is a splendid article on the 


Women of Shakspeare ; we miss however the 
Noctes: much of the charm of these dra- 


| matic papers has departed since the Shep- 


who, some years back, distinguished herself at | 


the age of thirteen, by an indomitable wish to 


escape from her parents and seek out Lord | 
Byron. Frustrated in this, she was subsequently | 


married, & /a mode Frangaise, to some son of earth | 


most unlike the poet. Doubtful of the suc- 
cess of her productions, she published under 
the name of her friend Sand, who thus finds 
himself loaded with a celebrity which, not having 
talent enough to support, he has confessed the 
truth; and the lady thus alone stands answerable 
for works that do more honour to her genius 
than her delicacy. 

Of Chateaubriand’s pamphlet I can say little 
to you, it being in the domain of politics, except 
that the author is said to have sold 30,000 
copies of it, and thus to have realized what he 
much wanted. Legitimacy is as lucrative in 
France as Repeal in Ireland. The critics are, 
however, indignant at its style and its new 
words, such as chevrotter, ricanant le crime, 
Bonnetex le solei!, &c. 

Another high royalist, Madame la Princesse 
de Craon, daughter of Madame du Cayla, is 
about to make her début in the literary world 
by a novel, called Thomas Morus, touching old 
England. It will be much bought—-whether 
read or liked I may tell you in a fortnight. 


Have you seen the report of the trial of Fos- 
sard, for stealing the medals of the Bibliotheque, 
and the implication of a countess, Madame de 
Nays, in said robbery? Letters and papers 
found in her domicile, clearly proved that she 
was supported in magnificence by a gang of 
robbers, many of whom had been sent to the 
galleys; that she kept a good house, and re- 
ceived good society, making use of her high in- 
timacies to obtain information, alleviations of 
punishment, and pardons for the gang. Put 
that in a novel,—and who would credit it? Yet 
the trial proves it to be sober truth. Fossard is 
a singular character; he is a bold, keen, re- 
spectable-looking fellow. He pleaded, that he 
had robbed the library with all precaution, and 
with every regard for its safety in other respects, 
He might easily have set fire to it, he said; and 
his case, he pleads, demands consideration, for 
that he did not do so. His apostrophe to the 
jury was strange enough. ‘The French are 
tigers!” exclaimed he, “and Napoleon, that 
tiger-in-chief, was the only fit person to govern 
them. Under his reign, | would have scorned 
to rob, I would have fought; whereas, at pre- 
sent, amidst all the beggarly functions of society, 
I followed the only profession that demands 
spirit, or can afford renown.’’ What think ye 
of this, from a gentleman going to the galleys! 
Fossard is a hero ready made for Mr. Bulwer. 
I beg to recommend him. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 

Some of our monthly periodicals lament 
the utter ruin which they imagine is coming 
upon literature : not one book in ten pays its 
expenses in these degenerate times : novels 
are a drug in the market : the day of romance 
is gone by, poetry has lifted its wings and 
departed for some more favoured land, and 
nothing will go down with the public but 
matters of utility. Intruth, the British world, 
that used to bolt two guineas-worth at once, 
can only be induced now to swallow a penny- 
worth. Periodicals nevertheless continue to 
flourish ; we have hastily dipped into three— 
Blackwood, the Metropolitan, and Tait. In 


herd of Ettrick ceased to speak. The Me- 
tropolitan has had of late many excellent 
papers: ‘ How to write a fashionable Novel,’ 
is sharp and clever; and the article on the 
Newspapers, will make a stir: the Zimes has 
already, we see, taken the matter up. Nor is 
Tait deficient of entertaining subjects: we 
suspect that in political speculations he is a 
little too radical, but in such things we are 
no judges. 

On the 25th of January, the admirers of 
Burns assembled in many places in the 
north. A dinner was given in Edinburgh to 
the Ettrick Shepherd, when the bard of the 
border alluded to the contradiction, of his 
statement at the London dinner, that he was 
born on the birthday of Burns,had received. 
The Shepherd, who seems to have been some- 
what wroth on the occasion, declared that it 
was so set down in the “ big ha’ bible’’ of his 
father’s house—a document which could not 
be disputed. ‘This is a circumstance of little 
or no consequence to the world. We wish 
that he had told us what progress he was 
making in his Life of Burns. 

We are grieved to hear that Phillips, the 
paiater, has resigned his professorship—still 
more, that ill health is the cause. 

A rough model of the statue about to be 
erected to the memory of Sir William Hoste, 
was on Wednesday last erected in St. Paul’s, 
to enable the committee and the artist to 
judge of its general effect. We will not do 
Mr. Campbell the injustice to offer a critical 
opinion on an unfinished work, and shall 
therefore content ourselves with announcing 
that the statue itself will be finished in a 
few months, and that al] present expressed 
themselves well satisfied. 

We are happy to announce that the Con- 
certs of Antient Music will be continued; 
the profession having agreed to make the re- 
quired sacrifice, on the promise of Lord 
Burghersh, that the concerts shall be remo- 
delled, and other alterations introduced into 
the general system of management. We be- 
lieve it tobe among the contemplated changes, 
that tickets shall be transferrable to mem- 
bers of the same family ; that the subscription 
shall be reduced from eight to six guineas; 
and that one act of each performance shall 
consist entirely of the works of modern 
masters. 

The prospectus of the season at the King’s 
Theatre is published, and contains a long list 
of artistes ; of those who are new to this coun- 
try, Mad. Scheckner is perhaps the most dis- 
tinguished. An Italian balletis also announc- 
ed, in rivalry, we presume, of Drury Lane. 
Hummel is to conduct the German operas, 
and Bellini is engaged to superintend the 
getting up of two new Italian operas. Spa- 
gnoletti is to lead. We hope M. Laporte will 
have an efficient band; a few glittering 
names do not satisfy us—we like to see an 
orchestra strong throughout, like that of the 
Philharmonic. 

Three new sinfonias, by Potter, Griesbach 
and Rousslot, and an overture by Wesley, 
jun. were rehearsed on Thursday evening 
at the Hanover Square Rooms, by the Phil- 
harmonic Band. We have not time for a 
lengthened notice, but may here say briefly, 





that the productions of the two first-named 
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composers displayed a decided improvement 
on all their former efforts. We were grieved 
to find that the old and ridiculous custom | was read, containing the account of an ascent 


of having various leaders was persisted in. | 


GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 
At the last meeting, an interesting paper 


up the Peter Botte, the highest peak of the 


We thought the Germans last year had con- | mountain of the Island Mauritius, by G. A. 


vinced everybody what were the proper | 
duties of a Conductor. 











SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 





ROYAL SOCIETY. 

Jan. 31.—John William Lubbock, Esq., V.P. 
and Treasurer, in the chair. 

A paper was read, entitled, ‘ An Experimen- 
tal Inquiry into the Treatment of Tic Doulou- 
reux,’ by W. R. Walton, Esq., F.A.S., Member 
of the Royal College of Surgeons, &c. 

The Honourable George Glover, M.A., was 
admitted a Fellow. 


ROYAL INSTITUTION, 


At this, the first meeting of the season, Pro- 
fessor Brande delivered a lecture on the advan- 
tages of Chemical Notation. He took a brief, 
general view of the laws relating to the multiple 
proportions in which bodies combine; and 
pointed out the assistance which the generali- 
zation of these laws on the Atomic theory had 
afforded to the progress of chemical science. | 
These he illustrated by numerous experiments, | 
showing how different proportions of the same | 
substances often produced compounds of the 
most different physical and chemical characters. 

The notation which Professor Brande recom- 
mended, differed but little from that proposed 
by Mr. Whewell, of Cambridge, in a recent 
paper in the Journal of the Royal Institution, | 
and was more consistent than most others with | 
the common principles of Algebraic notation. | 

| 











On the library table were several objects of 
interest, among the rest a specimen of Bohe- 
mian plate-glass, in which peroxide of manga- 
nese had been used to get rid of the green tinge 
from iron: the square of glass had been co- 
loured pink, by exposure to light during a 
single summer; those parts through which light 
had not been allowed to pass having remained | 
uncoloured. The splendid collection of draw- | 
ings by Mons. Rifaud, were, as we announced, 
hung round the room, and attracted general 
attention. We are happy to state that Mr. 
John Fuller, of Rose Hill, always a munificent 
patron of this Institution, has endowed a pro- 
fessorship of chemistry with 1002 per annum; 
and that Dr. Faraday, than whom none are 
more deserving, has been appointed Professor. | 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS, 


Tue President and Fellows of this College 
gave their first Conversazione for the season, on 
Monday evening last, which was very nume- 
rously attended. Among the more distinguished 
visitors were, the Lord Chancellor, Lord Chief 
Justice Tindal, the Master of the Rolls, the 
Vice-Chancellor, and most of the Judges, Vis- | 
count Melbourne, Lord Henley, the Archbishop | 
of Armagh, the Bishops of London and Chi- | 
chester, the Dean of Westminster, the President 
of the Royal Academy, Sir James Macgrigor, | 
Sir Astley Cooper, with all the leading members | 
of the Medical Profession. The celebrated 
French Egyptian physician Clot Bey, in his | 
splendid costume, attracted universal attention. | 

A paper by the President was read by himself, | 
from the chair, and received with marked at- | 
tention. 

_ On the library table were several new and 

interesting works in foreign literature, and a 

fine bust of Gall, from the studio of Mr. Joseph 
are. 





Lloyd, Esq., the Surveyor General. Tle moun- 
tain is situated on the western side of the 
island, not far from Port Louis. A party, it 
appears, was formed, resolved to ascend in spite 
of the known difficulties, from a previous attempt 
having failed; and three of the party attained 
the pinnacle of the mountain, which is formed 
of a large isolated rock resting on the summit 
ofa cone. Some rockets and other fireworks 
were taken to be discharged from the summit 
at night, and the three individuals alluded to, 
one of whom was Mr. Lloyd, passed the night 
there. Scaling-ladders and ropes were em- 
ployed to ascend the perpendicular sides of the 
rock, which otherwise, would have been inac- 
cessible. The rockets were fired from the sum- 
mit, and answered by fireworks and guns from 
the shipping in the bay, the feat being consi- 
dered worthy of such honour, never having been 
accomplished before. The description of the 
ascent was most interesting, and was accompa- 
nied by an illustrative sketch. At the former 
meeting of the Society a dry and uninteresting 
account of one of the Falkland Islands was read. 


GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON, 


Jan. 23.—Roderick Impey Murchison, Esq,., | 


President, in the chair.—Herman Merivall, 
Esq., Rev. Robert Hankinson, of Bilney Lodge, 
Lynn, and Charles Atticus Monck, Esq., of the 
Coldstream Guards, were elected Fellows of 
this Society. A paper by Lieut.-Col. Sykes, 
F.G.S., was first read, on the basaltic forma- 
tions of the Peninsula of India; and afterwards 
a communication by Joshua Trimmer, Esq., 
F.G.S., on recent shells found in gravel on the 
left bank of the Mersey, at elevations consider- 
ably above the high water mark. 

MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Phrenological Society ......Eight, p.m. 
Medical Society ............Eight, F.m. 

Linnean Society............ Eight, p.m. 
TuespayY. { Horticultural Society........ One, P.M. 
Institution of Civil Engineers Fight, p.m. 
§ Geological Society ..........$ past8, P.M. 
WEDNEs. i Royal Society of Literature..Three, p.m. 
Society of Arts,......s.0.0004 


Mon pay. 


Royal Society..... oocccceeed past 8, P.M. 
Tuvurspay { Society of Antiquaries ...... Eight, p.m. 

Zoological Society ..........Three, P.M. 
Royal Institution .. oes ee 8, P.M. 
Astronomical Society........ Eight, p.m. 
Saturpay. Westminster Medical Society Eight, p.m. 






Fripay. 





PARIS ACADEMY OF SCIENCES. 

Art the meeting held on the 21st ult., a letter 
was read from Sir J. F. Herschel to M. Poisson, 
in which our learned fellow-countryman men- 
tions the discoveries made by Mr. Hamilton, 
the Astronomer-Royal at Dublin, heretofore 
alluded to in the Atheneum, of some optical 
phenomena, connected with the double refrac- 


tion of light, detected in examining the general | 


form and properties of Fresnel’s spheroid. Sir 
J. F. Herschel at the same time announced, 
that having terminated his series of calcula- 
tions on the subject of the double stars, he is 


past7,P.M. | 


tions, he expressed himself in a situation to 
affirm, as the result of a considerable number 
| of experiments, that, with the aid of very trivial 
powers, he could at will accelerate or retard 
vegetation in any given vegetable, or even in 
certain portions of it. 
He was followed by M. Ampére, who read a 
paper on the ‘Currents produced in a metallic 
| wire, threaded round a magnet, when the latter 
| is operated upon by variations of temperature.’ 
| M. Ampere confined himself on this occasion 
to a commentary on the experiments of, and 
| phenomena discovered by others; but con- 
cluded by reading a report of the experiments 
| he had made the week preceding in the Collége 
| de France, which he intimated would be the 
groundwork of a distinct paper. 











| THEATRICALS 





DRURY LANE. 

On Saturday last a new farce, in two acts, 
ealled ‘ ‘The Nervous Man,’ was acted here for 
the first time. If we had a mind to turn criti- 
cal bull-dog, stick our fangs into this piece, 
and shake it to bits, there would perhaps be 
but few choice morsels lying by themselves for 
us to banquet on, But we shall show ourselves 
more magnanimous than the management 
which has snarled at us. The audience laughed, 
| and the papers have most of them thought fit 

to praise. Under these circumstances we shall 
let our opinion give way to that of the majority; 
we are the more inclined to do this, because we 
have seen better things from the hand of its 
author, Mr. Bernard. The principal object of 
the piece in question, is to exhibit in a series 
of ludicrous situations, the power which un- 
| blushing effrontery and brute force can give an 
, adventurer over a nervous man of property; 
| and, so far as this goes, it is legitimate farce, 
| and amusingly done. Our objections are, to an 
| equal power being successfully exercised hy the 
same adventurer over other people who are not 
| nervous, and to the actions and language given 
| to persons, who, from their names, are sup- 
posed to be persons in high life. These objec- 
| tions, as we said before, we are not going into, 
| The principal parts were admirably well acted. 
| The nervous irritation of Mr, Farren was (like 
all he does) excellent; and the cool, easy, 
| natural impudence of Mr, Power was given to 
the life. These two gentlemen carried the 
farce upon their backs, and the rest of the cha- 
| racters managed to get through by holding on 
| behind. The house, at the commencement of 
| the evening, was most lamentably attended, 
| but before the new piece began, there was a 
strong muster of the Sons of Freedom. For 
' ourselves, we had rather see a new piece well 
| painted than well papered; but there are dif- 
ferences of opinion upon this subject. The 
| band of this theatre, which is already the best 
theatrical band that this country has ever 
| known, and one every way worthy of a national 
| theatre, is about, according to the bills, to re- 
ceive an important addition, in point of talent, 
| in the persons of Messrs. Nicholson, Grattan, 
| Cooke, Wilman, Platt, and Harper—severally 
known as performers on the flute, oboe, cla- 
rionet, horn, and trumpet, and each the first in 





upon the point of embarking for the Cape of | his line in the kingdom. These, with the 


Good Hope with the intention of continuing his 
observations on those stars. 
M. Becquerel next addressed the Academy 


on the action of ‘Electricity on organized | 


bodies,’ in reference to which, he observed, that 
‘ there are two points to be distinguished ; viz. 
the commotion, which acts as an exciting power, 
and the chemical reactions which are brought 
into play.” The latter is the object to which 
Becquerel has directed his attention. Though 
he has not entirely completed his investiga- 





| coming strength in the vocals, give promise of 
| a high treat in the musical department, We 
| hope that no silly jealousies will be allowed to 
interfere with and prevent the most effective 
| distribution of parts. 


STRAND THEATRE. 


Miss KELLY is in essentials a worthy and un- 
affected Member of the Society for the Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge,—the knowledge of human 
nature inall its varieties of light and shade. The 
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modern volume, with its “ neat rivulet of text 
meandering through a meadow of margin,”’ is 
tastily glanced at, whilst she, at the same time, 
dives into the gloomy depths of the Black Let- 
ter book. Mathews has done wondrous things, 
in the grand scene-painting department of life ; 
and Yates has been happy in outlines and the 
caricature of the day; but Miss Kelly gives 
slight historical sketches in colours, and ex- 
ecutes finished cabinet pieces, which stamp 
her as an original artist, and one of surpassing 
excellence, in a path struck out only by herself. 
Happily for the good of mankind, genius will 
not follow; genius will have nothing to do 
with the Shakspearian competition of two 
riding on one horse, by which strife one must 
ride behind. Genius rides its winged courser 
alone! 

We should not recur to Miss Kelly’s singu- 
lar performance, “the hazard and daring of 
which (to use her own phrase) she does not for- 
get,” if we did not think it one of the most ex- 
traordinary efforts of female power which we 
have ever witnessed. Other actresses have 
been great in certain departments of the 
drama, supported and rendered effective by 
other aids; but Miss Kelly, for three unwearied 
and unwearying hours (as we saw her on Mon- 
day) revelled in elegant mirth and soul-subdu- 
ing pathos, carrying her hearers from “ grave to 
gay, from lively to severe,” even as though 
they were one harmonious instrument, captive 
and obedient to her swaying hand. She reigns 
over her audience (this would have been a most 
apt expression at the Queen’s Theatre )—an ab- 
solute Kelly. Andif we could by possibility be 
envious, we should be disposed to be so at her 
Missery (Mastery would, as Lady Savage says, 
be ‘‘ unfeminine,”) over the tears, the laughter, 
and the smiles of all around her. 

We have spoken warmly and sincerely of 
this admirable actress. We must turn now to 
* The Dramatic Recollections,” and be the Mrs. 
Parthian over a few of her pleasantries. Lady 
Savage, the great horse-woman, “ with four en- 
gine-turned curls on the broad dial of her 
countenance,” is adashing Savage indeed—on 





the 14th of February, in one’s love for her, one | 


would not exactly send her a Valentine, but one 
would send her an Orson—tender to her dogs, 


of Power. Terence’s reasoning with his horse, 
on the bad state of the roads, is a specimen of 
what we should call the art of Burling the sub- 
lime and beautiful. But of all indignant seve- 
rities—Sampson-like, pulling down the gram- 
matical proportions of the temple, by its own 
strength—commend us to Mrs. Mifly’s letter! 
No pack of cards, shuffled by the most careful 
of losers, at the most disastrous of Shorts, could 
possibly be more regularly intermingled, than 
are the pronouns, personal and impersonal, 
disinterestedly used by Mrs. Miffy. She is an 
impartial pronoun-mother ; she has no favour- 
ite among the whole sect, but spoils them all. 
In fact, throughout this memorable and indig- 
nant letter, to use the words of Churchill— 

In monosyllables the thunders roll, 

He, she, it, and we, ye, they,—fright the soul! 

Of Mrs. Drake, that rare Zoological speci- 
men of the ‘‘ human specious,” we, not being 
able to find proper words ourselves, have 
written to Mr. Cross, of the Surrey Gardens, 
Mr. Copp, of the Tower, and Mr. Wombwell, 
on the Circuit, for an account something in the 
style of the papers in the old numbers of the 
Blue and Yellow, a sort of brutal review.— 
How dear Mrs. Drake talks in cub-language 
of mankind !—how does she make the world 
one great caravan!—It is quite clear that she 
accepted the fore-paw, and not the hand of Mr. 
Drake. 

We have recurred to a few of the charac- 
teristic parts of Miss Kelly’s entertainment, 
because we think they are decidedly the most 
striking and original, though there are some 
anecdotes which prove the ingenious narrator 
to be, as her own Terence would say, in the full 
vigour of her Anecdotage. 

We take this judgment upon our editorial 
selves; for, in truth, tempted by universal 
report, we went, on this occasion, in person. 
Our honest critical friend said last weck, 
that, notwithstanding the thunders of applause, 
the piece wanted lightening: as it was over 


| on Monday by a quarter after eleven, we 


presume the required alterations have been 
made; it went, indeed, throughout like a flash 
of lightning, and would have overtaken even 
Uncle Ben's colt. On the whole, we have 


| not been for many years so highly gratified; 


she bullies her daughters, and looks a woman | 


built, according to Mr. Martin’s Act, for the 
prevention of cruelty to animals. Mrs. Par- 
thian, in her slate-coloured gown and venerable 


cap, is elegant oblivious age itself —doating, | 
in Ladye-Antiquity, over feelings and names, | 


which make her hearers doat over her. Her 
recollection of “this Mr. Smith being that Mr. 
Smith, who paid his addresses to some one in 


Drury Lane, which were rejected,” is the dim- | 


mest yet perhaps the dearest compliment ever 


paid to Horace or James Smith! Sally Simkin, | 


the comfortable, uncomfortable, cold servant, 
with her tenant-at-will sort of love, which per- 


mits her to stay or go at a quarter’s notice, is, | 
perhaps, our first passion!—her person so | 
delightfully unpersonable, short- waisted, doleful | 
headed, unexact—she saunters about the house, | 


like a maid of all-work, doing nothing. She is 
truly, as Miss Kelly says, “a young woman pan- 
tomime built’—*“ an irregular ode to Nature.” 
“€ Yarico’s skin” js an amusing anecdote, more 
amusingly told. The painted skin hastily pre- 
pared at a country theatre, makes ‘‘a decided 
impression’ on Incle’s white vestments, and he 
retires from his embrace with Yarico, “ by no 
means a spotless character ;” she having, like 
melancholy, “ marked him for her own.” Judg- 
ing from the pleasing and finished style in which 
Miss Kelly gives the little Cambrian air, from 
which ‘‘ Cease your funning” is taken, we should 
decidedly set her down as a pupil of Welch. 
‘The Scotchwoman would be a study for Wilkie ; 


for wit and brilliancy, for rich variety and fine 


| developement of character, and for personation 


of character, it is in our judgment an unequalled 
performance. 


THE MANAGEMENT OF DRURY LANE THEA- 
TRE AND THE ATHEN-EUM. 

WE are the last in the world to kick those 

who are down—and most completely down the 


; management of this theatre is in its little dis- 


pute with us. Still justice is justice, and it 


| must be administered, as the Judge says when 


he puts on the black cap. The question of the 
free admissions granted by theatres to the re- 
presentatives ef the public press, has been newly 
mooted, in consequence of the various instances 
of peevishness and petulance on the part of 
certain or rather uncertain managements; and 


we suspect the latter will, like Frankenstein, find | 


themselves not a little plagued by the monster 
thev have created. 

We have read, and with great pleasure, in 
the d/las a strong and well-written article on 
this subject, and we are free to confess, that we 
were gratified at having justice done us in so re- 


| spectablea paper. We shall take this opportunity 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


of offering evidence in confirmation of our former 
statement, although the silence on the other side, 
after our unqualiiied denial of the charge, ought 
to be held conclusive, and is so considered by the 
writer in the di/as. Another gentleman, whose 
solitary offence against Drury Lane consists in 


and Terence O’Donolly is clearly an exhibition | his being a personal friend of ours, was included 








in this charge. This gentleman called on Mr. 
Braham, against whom the hissing was stated 
to have been directed by us, and gave hima 
verbal denial on honour, receiving, in exchange, 
a verbal avowal from Mr. Braham of his disbelief 
in the charge, from the first moment he heard 
it. He afterwards had a written communication 
from the stage manager of the theatre, in which 
that officer likewise declared his disbelief in 
it from the beginning, and stated that the 
information came through Mr. Braham himself. 
This letter was shown to Mr. Braham, who was 
so indignant at it, that he wrote and threw up 
his engagement, and was only induced to re- 
sume it upon a written application from the 
lessee, requesting that ke might not be made to 
suffer for another’s offence. About the same time 
we ourselves wrote to Mr. Braham an unqua- 
lified denial of the accusation, together with a 
series of remarks not of the most complimentary 
nature upon the conduct of its propagators, 
From Mr. Braham we received an answer com- 
mencing thus :— 

“My Dear Sir,—I feel extremely obliged 
by your very polite and explanatory letter of 


| yesterday, and regret much the annoyance you 
| have suffered, which must have arisen from some 


cruel mistake.” 

We shall only, in addition, remind our 
readers, that we before stated, upon the autho- 
rity of the treasurer of Drury Lane, a gentleman 
respected on all sides for his uprightness and 
consistency, and whose impartiality cannot be 
questioned, that, after due inquiry in the theatre, 
it had been confessed to him, that the original 
informant had “ shifted his ground,” and that 
no foundation whatever remained for the charge 
which had been put forward. 





MISCELLANEA 

Agricultural Improvement Institution.—A So- 
ciety has been lately established, and under 
very high patronage, for the purpose of giving 
to the destitute, but industrious poor, useful 
and profitable employment. ‘The Society pro- 
poses to effect this great good by establishing 
home colonies on the model of the celebrated 
Dutch Farms at Frederick’s-oord. From an 
estimate lately laid before Parliament, it appears, 
that 15,000,000 acres of land, capable of culti- 
vation, are now lying waste in the United 
Kingdom. The objects of the Society are, to 
obtain tracts of this waste land by gift, grant, or 
purchase; to divide the same into small portions, 
and to let these portions to the poor at a low 
rent, furnishing to the occupiers such imple- 
ments and instruction, as shall enable them to 
bring the land into profitable cultivation, and 
eventually to repay all expenses incurred by the 
Society, and by continued industry and frugality 
to acquire a competence for themselves. The 
first outlay of the Society is to be defrayed by 
subscriptions : and we mention this, because we 
feel that such a Society is entitled to the sup- 
port of all who desire, not only for the poor 
themselves—and humanity requires something 
from us—but for the moral improvement of so- 
ciety, that the condition of the humbler classes 
should be improved, and that every able and 
willing labourer should have the just reward of 
his industry. Annual subscriptions, as low as 
ten shillings, are received, and entitle the sub- 
scribers to be present, and to vote at all general 
meetings. 


Aboriginal Home of the Gipsies.—(Chiefly de- 
rived from a report of personal inquiries and 
investigations by M. de Rienzi).—'This race, 
whom the Russians, Italians, and Germans re- 
spectively denominate ‘I'zengani, Zingari, and 
Zigeuner, but to whom we English have given 
the incorrect name of Gypsies, which is obvi- 
ously a corruption of the word “ Egyptian” (as 
if they had originally descended from the re- 
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gions about the Nile), appear, from some recent 
investigations by Rienzi, to be the posterity of 
the ancient nomadic tribe of the Tzengaris or 
Vangaris, a branch of the Mahratta Parias, who 
supplied the Mahratta forces in former times 
with provisions. They still form a distinct people 
on their native soil, are independent both of the 
Brahmin religion, and the laws of Manou, and 
are scattered in considerable numbers over the 
whole face of Hindoostan. The most probable 
period of their dispersion into foreign climes, 
was that in which the celebrated Timour or 
Tamerlane overran their native soil; and Rienzi 
conjectures this to have occurred after the 
taking of Delhi in January 1399. The imme- 
diate cause of their voluntary expatriation was 
the same dread of the conqueror’s ferocity, which 
impelled their fellow-countrymen, the Soudras 
and Parias, to abandon their homes—namely, 
Timour’s massacre of 100,000 prisoners in cool 
blood. Large tribes of them may be met with 
near Visapoor, the environs of Bangalore, the 
Malabar coast, &c. They made their appear- 
ance in Europe at the following dates: in Hun- 
gary, anno 1417; in Bohemia and the German 
states bordering on the North Sea, at the close 
of the same year: they had reached Switzerland 
in 1418, and Italy in 1422. Pasquier says, that 
they were seen in France as early as in 1417, 
giving out, that they were Christians expelled 
from Lower Egypt by the Saracens, but last 
from Bohemia +; from France they passed into 
Spain and Portugal, and, at a later date, into 
England, where they were first known in Henry 
the Eighth’s reign. They are at present settled 
in every country in Europe, and throughout 
the greater portion of Asia. There are but 
few of them to be found in Germany, France, 
Switzerland, the Netherlands, Sweden, or Den- 
mark ; they abound most in Scotland, Ireland, 
Hungary, Sclavonia, Courland, Livonia, and 
Turkey, but particularly in Spain, where their 
number is computed at between fifty and sixty 
thousand; and the whole race of these outcasts 
would appear not to be far short of 5,000,000 
—namely, 1,000,000 in Europe, 400,000 in 
Africa, 1,500,000 in India, and about 2,000,000 
throughout the rest of Asia. 

Roasting by Gas.— An ingenious apparatus 
has lately been constructed by Mr. Hicks, of 
Wimpole Street, for roasting by gas. It is ex- 
tremely simple, and, as we can testify, very per- 
fect in operation. The meat is stuck upon an 
upright spit or spike, round the base of which 
is a metallic ring, like the oil receiver of a table 


lamp; and on the outside of this ring isa fissure, | 


through which the gas issues in regulated quan- 
tities. The meat being spitted and the gas 
lighted, a copper cone is lowered over the whole, 
and the roasting is effected by the heat radiating 
from the sides of this cone. A duck, a pigeon, 
a leg of mutton, and a very large piece of beef, 
were roasted in our presence; and certainly, 
the duck and the pigeon, of which we partook, 
were excellent. Much, however, remains to be 
done, before the invention can be made service- 
able. ‘I'here are numberless uses for a kitchen 
fire, besides roasting; and few families will be 
inclined to admit the most horrible of all nui- 
sances, a gas-pipe, into their house, on the mere 
chance of an occasional service in this way. 
Neither do we think it will ever be found so 
effective for general purposes, or so cheap as 
some of the portable kitchens, which can, by 
a lamp or twopennyworth of charcoal, cook a 
whole dinner; but Mr. Hicks is an ingenious 
man, and no doubt many applications and im- 
provements will hereafter suygest themselves to 
him. 

Public Schools.—It appearing that many of 
the poor in New York refuse to send their 
children to school, although there is no charge 

+ From this circumstance the French have always 
called them Bohemians. 








for schooling, it was lately submitted to the con- 
sideration of the Court of Aldermen, whether 
all persons who may apply to the Alms House 
for relief, shall not be compelled to produce a 
certificate that they have not given such refusal. 
How different is this from the cruel and abomi- 
nable neglect of the education of the people in 


| this country. 


Legal Agreement.—When the registering bar- 
risters, under the Irish Reform Bill, met in 
Dublin to discuss their duties, the only point on 
which they could agree was, that they were 
obliged to wear wigs and gowns. 

Cesar versus Lap-dogs.—When Cesar hap- 
pened to see some strangers carrying dogs in 
their arms, he inquired, “ whether the women 
in their country ever bore any children?” 
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eter. 
Noon. 
30.50 | 
Stat. | 
26 30.20 | 
27 Stat. | 
28 29.95 | 
29 3628.99 
30 29.12 


Days of | Thermom. | Bai 
W.Mon. | Max. Min. 

24) 3 26 

25) 3 


| Winds. | Weather. 
Var. Clear. 
Var. Ditto. 
N. Ditto. 
N.W. Cloudy. 
S.W. Ditto. 
S.E. Ditto, 
N.W. Ditto. 
Prevailing Clouds.—Cumulostratus, Cirrostratus. 
Nights and mornings for the greater part frosty. 
Mean temperature of the week, 36°; greatest vari- 
ation, 20°. 
Day i 
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day, 2h. 58 min. 











NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE AND ART. 


A Concise History of Italian Literature is about to 
appear, from the pen of Mr. Redding, in two small vols. 
Narrative of the Expedition to Portugal under Don 
Pedro, by G. Lloyd Hoiiges, Esq., late Colonel com- 
manding the Foreign Brigade in that Service. 

Bibliotheca Classica, or a Classical Dictionary for the 
Use of Schools, by Dr. Dymock. 

Bagster’s Edition of Cruden’s Concordance of the New 
Testament. Among the peculiarities of this edition, 
as stated to us, will, be—Portability: the size four by 
two inches—weight, about two ounces, although it will 
include every name and text of the great edition. 

Remarks on the Rev. Dr. Arnold’s Principles of 
Church Reform, by the Rev. William Palmer, M.A. 

7 ae fiistory of the Church of England. 

ol. ILI. 

Summer Flowers, intended as a sequel to Spring 
Blossoms. 

Edinburgh Review. Nos. 113 & 114 will contain a 
General Index from the 21st to the 50th volume inclusive. 


Just published.—Valpy’s Classical Library, No. 
38, 4s. Gd.—Valpy’s Shakspeare, Vol. 4, 5s. cloth.— 
Rev. T. Craig on Conversion, 2 vols. 12mo. 10s.— 
Mrs. Kerrnish on Christianity, 12mo. 7s.—Col. Mac 
Kinnon’s Coldstream Guards, 2 vols. 8vo. 36s.—The 
Comet, by Col. Gold, 12mo. 4s.—Edgeworth’s Novels, 
Vel, 10, 5s.—Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, Vol. 
39, 6s.—British Library, Vol. 1. fe. 8vo. 3s. 6¢. bds. 
—Sherwood’s Morniere, 18mo. 3s.—Cry to Ireland, 
12mo, 4s.—Tour in Canada, by A. Fergusson, fe. és.— 
Arthur Coningsby, 3 vols. 1/2. Ss. 6¢.—Roscoe’s Novel- 
ist’s Library, Vol. 13, 6s.—Reus’s Statement of the 
‘Trade of the United States of America, 8vo. 14. Ls.— 
The Library of Romance, Vol. 2,6s-—Report on the 


Extinction of Slavery, Svo. 8s.—Knight’s Vases and | 


Ornaments, 22. 10s.—Memoirs and Letters of Capt. 
Sir W. Hoste, Bart. R.N. 2 vols. demy 8vo. with por- 
trait, 24s. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS 
Thanks to J.—Theta. 


We have not been able earlier to answer Philo-Athe- | 


neum. ‘The inventor of the Chiragon resides at No. 2, 
Brunswick Place, Blackheath. 

We shall, some «ay or other, and in our own way, 
avail ourselves of the letter of ** A Recluse.” The hints 
ought not to be lost. 

The writer respecting Sand’s Novels must, in confi- 
dence, give us his name. 

H. L.—The house shown, he was born in—the house 
pulled down, he lived in. 2s 

Our legal friend must, in congitence, favour us with 
his name. 


To Advertisers.—The Montuty Parr of the 
Aturxa&uM having attained to a very extensive sale, 
the Proprietors have determined to insert Miscellaneous 
Advertisements on the Wrapper, displayed in a larger 
type than that used in the Weekly Numbers. Com- 
mencing, therefore, with the Fesruary Part, Adver- 
tisements will be received until the 20th of the Month ; 
after which their insertion for that Month cannot be 
insured. The number of Advertisements that are weekly 
excluded from the Journal, for want of room, has induced 
the Proprietors to adopt this plan. 


Capt. Geo. Harris, R.N. C.B. 
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ASYLUM FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC LIFE OFFICE, 
70, Cornhill,and 5, Waterloo-place, London. 
DIRECTORS. 

The Hon. William Fraser, Chairman, 

Colonel Lushington, C.B. Deputy Chairman. 

Foster Reynolds, esq. c.W. Hallett, esq. 
Wiiliam Pratt, esq. Sir James Gambier, 
John Kymer, esq. William Edmund Ferrers, esq. 
Francis Kemble, esq. Thomas Feun, esq. (tor. 
G. Farren, esq. Resident Direc- 
hysician—Dr. Ferguson. 
Surgeons—H. Mayo, esq. F.R.S., and T. Callaway, esq. 
DOMESTIC INSURANCE. 
OWEST RATES ever published, whether 
for a term or for the whole of life. 
The following are selected from the even Rates. 
Age. Whole Life. 7 Years.| Age. Whole Life. 7 Years. 
20 a? ea 40 217 1 110 8 
30 220 1 210] 50 420 217 
ALTERNATIVE. 
One-third of the premium may be left unpaid, to be deducted 
from the sum assured, on a scale equal to interest at 4 per cent. 


ASCENDING SCALE OF PREMIUM, 
AGk.| First 7 Yaars. Succeeding 7 Yrs.|Every Year of Life after. 


20 : =. 2 1 6 2 
50 . SS F 11 1 
40 118 3 Ss ¥ & 
50 2a iit 4 01 7 #0 





24 
3.0 
4 9 


This scale ought to supersede all others in cases of Annuity or 
Leases for Lives, in which very low rates for so long a period as 
14 years, will be found highly advantageous. 


VOYAGES AND FOREIGN RESIDENCES, 
Persons voyaging or residing abroad, Masters, Supercargoes, 
and others, insured for the whole of life, or for a specific voyage. 


PREGNANCY, INFIRM HEALTH, AND OLD AGE, 
Females need not appear; the rates for diseases are moderate, 
and Policies are granted to persons of advanced age. 
Insurances may be elected without delay. 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN ASSURANCE, 
ROMOTER LIFE OFFICE, 9, Chatham- 


place, Blackfriars, London. 
DIRECTORS. 

Rear-Adm. the Hon. G, H. L. Dundas, C.B. 
William Goodenough Hayter, Esq. 

John Towgood Kemble, Esq. 

John G. Shaw Lefevre, Esq. F.R.S. M.P. &c. 
Robert Paik, Esq. 

William Unwin Sims, Esq. 

Samuel Smith, Esq. 

Le Marchant Thomas, ~~ 

Trustees—Join Deacon, Esq.—John G,. Shaw Lefevre, Esq. 
F.R.S.—W illiam Unwin Sims, Esq. 

The Premiums of this Office for healthy persons are lower 
than any offered to the Public, both for short terms and the 
whole period of Life ; those for persons afflicted, or residing in 
tropical or other hazardous Climates, are in proportion to the 
increased risks. 

Officers in the Army and Navy are charged the ordinary rates 
until called into active or foreign service. 

Prospectuses aud all necessary information may be obtained at 
the Office. 

Proposals can be passed daily. 

MICHAEL SAWARD, Seeretary. 











DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO THE KING. 
Just published, No. 4, price 2s. 6d. (continued Monthly,) of 
EDICAL BOVANY; or, Illustrations 
and Descriptions of the Medicinal Plants of the London, 
Edinburgh, aud Dublin Pharmacopeeias, Comprising a popular 
and scientific account of Poisonous Vegetables indigenous to 
Great Britain ; illustrated by 200 Engravings, beautifully coloured 


By JOUN STEPHENSON, M.D. F.L.S. Graduate of the Univer- 
‘sity of Edinburgh ; and JAMES MORSS CHURCHILL, F.L.S, 
Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, and Fellow of the 
Medico-Botanical Society of London. 

New edition, edited by GILBERT T, BURNETT, F.L.S. 

8. Professor of Botany in King’s College, Lon- 
don, and to th ledico-Botanical Society. 

The flattering reception given to the previous edition of ‘ Me- 
dical Botany,’ has induced the Publisher to re-issue the work, at 
such a reduction in price as will place it within the reach of 
every Student, while the additional value conterred by its bein 
edited by Professor Burnett, will ensure iis continuing to ra 
as the best standard work on this branch of Medical Science. No 
expense will be spared to make this edition as complete as the 
present advanced state of Botany demands. New Plates will be 
substitated for those where botanical inaccuracy has been de- 
tected, or any failure from a close and faithful representation of 
nature observed, 

London: John Churchill, 16, Princes-street, Soho, (Successor 
to Messrs. Caliow and Wilson.) 





DR. LARDNER’S CABINET CYCLOPZDIA, 
In monthly volumes, small 8vo. 6s. in cloth. 

Just published, in 1 vol. (forming Vol. 39 of the above,) 

apicEe , , 
REATISE on HEAT, by Dr. LARDNER. 

Volumes to be published successively, 
Naval History of Empland, by R. Southey. 
Vol.f. (Mareh 1.) a 

Treatise on Astronomy, by Sir John Herschel. 


History of Ireland, by Thos. Moore. Vol. I. 
London: Longman and Co.; and John Taylor. 
On the 2ist of January was published, ina handsome thick $vo. 
volume, with a Portrait, to be completed in two volumes, ’ 
EMOIR of the Life and Medical Opi- 
NIONS of JOHN ARMSTRONG, M.D., formerly Phy- 
sician to the Fever Institution of London, Author of the ‘ Prac- 
tical Hlustrations of Typhus and Scarlet Fever,’&c.&c. To which 
is added, * An Inquiry into the Facts connected with those Forms 
of Fever attributed to Malariaand Marsh Efflavium.’ 
By FRANCIS BOOTT, M.D. 
Secretary to the Linnean Society, Honorary Member of the 
Medical Society of Massachusetts. 
London; Baldwin and Cradock, Pateruoster-row, 
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THE ATHENAUM. 








THE MOST COMPREHENSIVE INTEREST TABLES AT 
FIVE PER CENT. EXTANT. 

This day is published, the 7th edition, carefully revised, in one 

thick vol. 8vo, price id. Is.: or may be had separate, Part I. 

wy a to One Hundred Days, and One Month up to Twelve, 


[iA BLES of INTEREST, calculated at Five 
per Cent., showing, at one view, the Interest of any Sum 
from One Pound to Ten Thousand Pounds, from One Day To 
Tuinteen Years. To which are added, Tables for calculating 
Commission on Sales of yy or Banking Accounts, from One- 
Eighth to Five per Cont. . &e. 
By JOSEPH KING, Liverpool. 
Sold by Leagues and Co., and C. Tilt, London; and G, and J. 
Robinson, Liverpool, 


HE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, No. 
XXXV., was published on the 3ist ult. containing the 
following Articles :— 

1. Evidence betore the Select Committee onthe Silk Trade—2. 
Dramatic Literature—3. The Gracchi—4. Report of Secret Com- 
mittee on Bank Charter—5. Life of Andrew Marvell—6. Sculpture 
in the Middle Ages—7, Causes of Distress of the Landed Interest 
—8. virol on the Treatment of the Insane—9. American 
Zoology—i0. Harmonics ef the Violin—11. Bishop of Bath and 
Wells on a General Commutation of Tithes—i2. Col. ‘Torrens’s 
Letters. on Commercial Policey—13. Major Renuell ow the Cur- 
rents of the Ocean—14. Journalism—15. Mre. Troilope’s Refugee 
in America—i6. Third Supplement to Article on Silk and Glove 

rades—17. Austin on Jurisprudence—18. Policy, Justice, and 
Consequences of the Duich War—Correctious in a preceding 
Number. Auswer to“ An Amateur.” List of Books, Xc. 

‘The General Index to the Westminster Re- 
view, for the first Thirteen Volumes, is ready for delivery at the 
Office of the Revie Ww, or at the Printer’s, price Six Shillings. In 
the Volumes subse quent to the Thirteenth, an Index has been 
pabliched with each volume, 

o. XXXVI. will be published on the 3ist 
of March. 


R. Heward, 5, Wellington-street, Strand. Agent for France, 
G.G. G. . Bennis, Rue Neuve St. Augustin, “, = Paris. 
This day is published, No. XX 6s. 
HE FOREIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
Contents: Art. 1. Murat’s Sketch of the United States—2. 
Modern Rome and the Papal Government—3. Albert Durer— 
4. Restoration of the Bourbons; Keign of Louis XVIII.—s. 
Ancient History and Constitution of Denmark—6. Resulis of Free 
Trade—7. Count Pecchio’s Works on Eneland—s, Present Siate 
and Prospects of French Literature—9. The Young Napoleon— 
10. Victor Hugo’s Le Roi s’Amuse—i!, Count Arrivabene’s Ac- 
count of the Charitable Institutions of England—12. Letters from 
Italy of a Living Per-onage—13. Rask’s Anglo-Saxon Gram- 
mar, translated by Thorpe—t4. The City of Refuge—15. Roch’s 
ris Malade—16. Recent Italian Novels—Miscellaneovus Lite- 
rary Intelligence from Denmark, France, Germany, Italy, and 
Oriental Literature, including the real History of M. Douville, 
the soi-disant African ‘Traveller, Blegsapiaes Notices of Pro- 
fessor Rask, J. B. Say, Scarpa, ce. 
Published by Treuitel and Wits, and Richter, 30, Solo- 
square; Biack, Young, and Young, 2, Tavistock-street, Covent- 
garden’: and sold by ~3 other Booksellers. 









3 day is published, 
LACKWOOD: S EDINBURGH MAGA- 
ZINE. No. CCIV, for FEBRUARY, 1833. 

1. Characteristics of Women, No, fl, Characters of the 
Affections. Shakspeare—2. Cringle’s Log, Chap. 18, = 
Cruise of the Wave—3. To the Year 1832, by Mrs. Hodso' 
Scotch and Yankees, by the Author of Annals of the Parish, ue, 
Chaps. 7, 8, 9, 10, aud 11—5. A Short Statemeut of the Causes 
that have produced the late Disturbances in “4 Colony of 
Mauritius, by an Inhabitant of the Island—6. Tieck’s Bluebeard, 
a Dramatic Tale, iv Five Acts—7. Ireland, No. 2, + Dismem- 
berment of the Empire—8. The Forrest- Race Romance—9. The 
Grave of the Gifted, by Lady E. sinart Wortley—16. The Isle 
of Beauty, by the Same—it. The Child reading the Bible, by 

rs. Hemans—12. Lyrics of the East, by Mrs. Godwin, No. 3, 
The Sheik’s Revenge; No. 4, The Criven He areas A Dozen 
Years Hence—14, ‘ihe late Conservative Dinne 

Printed for William Blackwood, Edinburgh + and T. Cadell, 
Strand, London, 

MPAIl’s EDINBURGH MAGAZINE, No. 

. _ XI. for FEBRUARY, 1833, price 2s. 6d. containing, 

1. Finality, or the Ades Althorpianee—2. Traits and Stories of 
the Irish Peasantry—3. A Vision of the OW Year—4. The De- 
structives—5, Ode to John Gulley, Esq. M.P.—6. The Ghost of 
Gleadless—7. Herrera, el Divino—s. tant ou Lord Edward 
Fitzgerali—9. A Summer Evening Dialogue between an Eng- 
a and a Pole, by Harriet Martineau—10. The Sea-boy of 

St. Euphemia—tt. ‘Taxes on Knowledge, Duty on Paper, Direct 
and Indirect Taxation—12. The Wild Gazelle—i3, American 
Scenery—14. Mr. Banim’s New Novel—15. The Poetical Works 
of Leigh Hunt—i6. Mr. Swart’s Three Years in America—i7. 
Present State of Parties—is. Tait’s Commonplace Book—19. 
Monthly Register—20. Postscript. 

Published by William Tait, sg Simpkin and Marshall, 
London; and John Cumming, Dublin 
Exquisitely- -engraved Portraits of LADY KENNEDY ERSKINE 

and CHILD and the DUCHESS DE BERRI, from Sir Thomas 

Lemrones" s celebrated Painting, together with the coloured 

Costumes of the Month, from Ori er Designs by Mr. Parris, 

embellish the Cot for Februar ary 0 

HE OURT MAGAZINE. 
Edited by the Hon. Mrs. NORTON, 
LITERARY CONTENTS: 
Shakspeare’s Knowledge of his | Lines t Charles Brinsley 
own Greatness, by the late Sheridan, Esq. 

William Godwin, Esq. Jun. = brag Wales, by Mrs. 
Samely of Late Aawe Deagh: Memoir” ‘of the Duchess de 

ter of His Majesty. 5 
Rplgrem on Madame de Main- | 





















erri. 

The Wish, by Lady Emmeline 
Stuart Wortley. 

The Chateau de Vlaye, by Dud- 
ley Costello, Esq. 


teno 
The Daw and the Godgess, by 
Richard Westall, Esq, R.A The Miniature, by Omega. 
A Story of Lapland. A Year of Honey-Moons, by 
™ ~ rz Character, by Mrs. Omega. 
Reviews of New Books—Re- 
The’ ‘Skeleton by the. Author of | gister of Events at Home and 
* The Islan ide. Abroad — Fashions of the 
Sketch on the Fine Arts, by W. Month, &c. communicated 
icy, Esq. by Maradan Carson. 

The Court Magazine, Vol. I., is now ready, 
profusely embellished with Portraits, Landscapes, and Costumes, 
price, bound, One Guinea. 

Published by Edward Bull, New Public Subscription Library, 
26, Holies-street, Caveadish-square, 












‘THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE, pub- 
lished on the Ist of FEBRUARY, contains the First ofa 
-Series of Essays on the Construction of Ancient English Archi- 
tecture, with an illustrative Plate of the Parts of several Norman 
Editices; also a View, with a Vescription, of Munsiow Church, 
Shropshire. It hkewise contains, among others, the tollowing 
Articles: On the tuseriptions os on Babylonian Bricks— 
Celtic Temple at Shap, in simoreland-—Ancient Coins ilius- 
trative of Classical History —Impropriety of interments in 
Churches—Essay written by Lord Tenterden—Cromlechs and 
British Moauments in Cornwall—Rev. W. L. Bowles’s ‘St. John 
in Patmos’—Learned Men frequently vot Popular Authots— 
History of Organs in Europe—Letter on the State of Eugland— 
Avecdotal Literature—Ancient Jesters and Fools—Literary and 
Political Adversaria, With several Articles in Classical Litera- 
ture—Review of New Publications—Obituary, with Memoirs of 
the Marquis © mgd Serpe 8 Earl of Kilmorey, Lord Rese, 
Sir Wm, Rowley, Lieut.-C ossell, T. Hyde Villiers, Esq., Sir 
Jolin Leslie, F. Burton, Esq., William Cooke, Esq., Wm. ray, 
Esq. F.S.A., Dr. Spurzheim, Ke. Price Two Shillings. 
Published by J. Harris, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 


NHE MONTHLY REPOSITORY, for 
February, price Is. 6d. edited by W. J. FOX, contains, 
1. The Edinburgh —— w and the Sallot—2, Ou the Lutellectual 
Character of Dr. Priestley—3. Beauty. By Junivs Redivivas— 
4. On the Prospects of the People—5. Notices of France: the 
Six Codes—6. Goethe’s Works—7. To Inez—s. Dr. Southwood 
Smith on the Animal Economy—9. Chanuing’s Sermons, new 
Series—i0. The Dissenting Marriage Question—1l. New Pub- 
licatious, 











Charles Fox, 67, Paternoster-row. 

This day is published, 12 2 vols. fooiscap svo. price 12s. we 2nd 
edition of 

ASSAGES from the DIARY of a Late 

PHYSICAN, With Notes and Hiustrations. By the Editor. 

Printed for William Blackwood, Edinburgh ; ead T. Cadell, 

Strand, London, 





SCHOOL BOOKS. 
Just published, by A. J. Valpy, M.A., Red Lion-court, Fleet 

Sureet, London: and may be had of all Booksellers. 
HIRD GREEK "DELECTUS ; or, New 

Analecta mentares with English Notes, 
y the Rev. F. VA » Head Master of Reading School. 
Ine Bre! to be used after the ‘ Second Greek Delectus,’ 

AR’ I, PROSE, price 8s. 6d. bound, containing Selections 
from Herodotus, yt Isocrates, Piato, D 


CHANNING’S NEW SERMONS. 
Just published, in 6vo. price &s. boards, 
ISCOURSES on VARIOUS SUBJECTS. 
By WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING, D.D, 


This welds is entirely coinposed of new Sermous never before 
pr: in 


ated. 
R. J. Kennett, 59, Great Queen-street, Lincolu’s Inn-fields, 
Who has lately receiv 


=e The American Almanack for 1833. 5s. 
~ 'Flint’s Geography of the Mississippi Valley. 


2 vols. int. 8vo. 28s. 

3. Mrs. Child's "Ladies" Family Library, 
Vol. 2, 12m0. 65. boards. 

4. Farmer's Own Book. 12mo. 4s. 6d. half-bd. 

5. Goodrich’s Universal Geography, with 
Wood Cuts. Royal 8vo. 28s, board 


6. Flint’s Art of being Happy. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 
boards. 


7. Edward’s Missionary Gazetteer. 12mo, 
Wood Cuts, 10s. boards. 


8. Winer’s Greek Grammar, by Moses Stuart. 
8vo. 9s. boards. 


9. Mineralogy and Geology of Nova Scotia, 
Ato. Plates. 18s. se 


+ Peter Parley’ 's Book of Curiosities, 4s. 64. 
. Tales about Modern Greece, 3s. 6d. 
12. Book of Mythology, 3s. 6d. Square 12mo. 


numerous is Cuts, a and haif-bound. — 





ress, 
HE PARLIAMENTARY POCKET 
COMPANION ; including a Compendious Peerage for 
1833. This work will contain— 

First, Lists of ali the Peers of Parliament, their Residences, 
Votes on Reform, — Cif any), Family Counexions, Dates of 
Creation, and Birth, & 

Secondly, The Members of the House of Commons, their Re- 
sidences, Protessions or Avocations (if any), their Political 
Principles and Pledges, and every other important riicular. 

,, thirdly, Lists of the Counties, Cities, and Boroughs, returning 

lo 








Lysias, Thucydid .onginus, and Theophrastus. 
PART Il. POETRY, rice 9§. 6d. bound, containing Selections 

from Homer, Hesiod, Apollonius Rhodius, Theocritus, Pindar, 

Euripides, Sophoc les, A: schylus, Aristophanes, &c. 

ms Paris I, and Il, may be had in one volume, price 15s. 6d. 
und, 

2. Second Greek Delectus, or New Analecta 
Minora, with English Notes, By the Same. Second edition, 8vo. 
9s. 6d. 

3. Greek Gradus, or Greek, Latin, and Eng- 
lish Prosodial Lexicon; for Schools and Colleges, By the Rev. 
J. Brasse, D.D. late fellow of Trin. Coll., Camb. Second edit, 
8vo. 18s. boards. w S ‘ 

4. Homer’s Tliad, with English Notes to the 
First Eight Books. Fourth edit., 8vo. 10s. 6d. By E. Valpy, B.D, 

5. Homer's Iliad, ‘Text of Heyne. Fifth edit. 
6vo. 5s. 6d. 7 

6. Greek Exercises, or an Introduction to 
Greek Composition; so arranged as to lead the Student from the 
elements of Grammar to the highest parts of Syntax. In this 
Work the Greek of the words is not appended to the Text, but 
referred to a Lexicon atthe end. Second edition, in which many 
important improvements are made, aud specimens of the Greek 
Dialects, and the Critical Canons of Dawes and Porson are added, 
By the Rev. F. Valpy, M.A. Trin. Coll. Camb., and Master of 
Reading -——, 6s. 6d. 12m0. bound, 

A KEY may be had, price 2s. 6d. 

7. Gua V ocabulary. By the Rev. J. R. 

Major, Master of King’s College School, 2s. 6d. 
> A A ° 

8. Elegantie Latin, or Rules and Exercises 
illustrative of Elegant Latin Style. Intended for the use of the 
middle and higher classes of Grammar Schools. By E. Valpy, 
B.D. Niuth edition, improved and made easier, 4s.6d. A general 
ist of Phrases, as used in the original, and an ludex, are added. 

A KEY to the Latin may be had, price 2s. 

9. Second Latin Exercises, adapted to every 
Grammar, and intended as an Introduc tion to the * Elegantie 
Latin.’ Second edition, with an Index, By the Same. zs. 6d, 
duodecimo, 

10. Second Latin Delectus, to connect the 
Delectus and +“ Aunalecta Latina Majora; with English Notes. 
By the Rev. F. Valpy. 6s. bound. 

11. Analecta Latina Majora; containing Se- 
lections from the best Latin Prose Authors; with English Notes, 
&c. on the plan of Dalzel’s Aualecta Greca. 1 vol. &vo. 10s. 6d. 

** This Work is intended to be used after ‘ Valpy’s Second 
Latin Delectus,’ ‘ 

12. Virgil, with English Notes at the end, 
Original, and selected from the Delphin and other editions. No 
Interpretatio. Sixth edition, 7s.6d. 18mo. 

Of the same may be had, 
s. d. 



































the manner in which they have been 
— by the Reform Acts, the Names of their respective Re- 
presentatives in the present Parliament, the Persons entitled to 
vote in each; the Number of £10. Houses, the Population, As- 
Taxes, and prevailing Interests (where auy)—all these in 
alphabetical order. 
fourthly, A Variety of miscellaneous Particulars relating to 
the two Houses of Parliameut, and the Executive Government. 
The whole is intended to contain an answer to every question 
on which a Member or a Visitor of the Houses, or the readers of 
newspapers, might desire information. 
Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


TO STUDENTS PASSING seme Ceomneey HALL. 
lua pocket volume of 600 pages, 10s. in clot 
HE LONDON MAN NUAL of MEDICAL 
CHEMISTRY ; comprising an [nterlinear Verbal Trausla- 
tion of the Pharmac ia, with extensive Chemical, Botanical, 
Therapeutical, and Posoiogical Notes, not only in reference to 
the Medicines enumerated in that work, but aiso to those which 
have recently been introduced in Practice, together with the 
Treatment of Tests of Poisons, and an Introduction, containing 
the Theory of i oarmes eutical Chemistry, elucidated by Dia- 
grams, &c. By WM. MAUGHAM, surgeon, 

The object of this volume is to save a considerable time and 
expense to medical studeuts, by condensing ail that is more im- 
mediately requisite into a More Convenieut Compass. 

** This is designed for students, and to them it will prove ex 
tremely useful. [tis * muita in parvo.’”—Med, Chir. Journal, 

* The plan is much more comprehensive tan uh it of many 
others, having a similar objectin view; and, judgins trom -ome 
passages which we have looked over, ‘it seems to ve weil exe- 
cuted.”’—Medical Gazette. 

“A thick pocket volume, in which the Pharmacopovia is inter- 
lined with a literal translation, and an immense quantity of infor- 
mation is condensed and made intelligible to students who may 
not have eujoyed the advantages of a thoroagh classical or medical 
education. A work of this kind cannot fail to be extensively 

useful.”—Literary Gazette. 
Whittaker, Treacher, 3 and Co. Ave Maria-lane. 
NEW WEEKLY NEWSPAPER. 
Immediately after the Opening of apt pewataes will be published, 
the First Namber of a New Weekly Newspaper, to be entitled 


THE UNITED SERVICE "GAZETTE, 


NAVAL anv MILITARY CHRONICLE. 
T a period when there is scarcely an in- 

terest in the empire which has not a journal, either par- 
tially «r entirely devoted to its purposes, it is somewhat singular 
that a class of society upon which the protection of the wuole 
social system devolves, should hitherto have remained omy omen 
without a representative in the newspaper press. With the 
ception of the‘ Army and Navy Lists’ (mere official decemests), 
and the ‘ United Service Journal’ (a monthly ——— is 
not a single publication to which reference can be made for in- 
formation upon points connected with the business of the army 
and navy; and the parent who " Cor a for an early inti- 
mation of the station of her son’s regiment, or the movements 
of his ship, mest either wait until the 1 rst day of the mouth, or 
hunt through the files and columns of the interminable daily and 
weekly newspapers, until some chance paragraph shall present 
itseif to relieve ber from her anxiety. 
It is to Gil this hiatus in the newspaper press that ‘ The United 
Service Gazette’ has been projected; and in accordance with 
this object it will contain, independently of the usual routine of 
newspaper information, on politics, literature, science, and “~ 
&@ WEFKLY RECORD, compiled from authentic sources, of the 
most recent a of his Majesty’s forces by sea ai 
—including lists of the stations of ships, the head-quarters of 
regiments, general orders, pru' , biography, &c. &c. A 
regular naval and military "directory will thus be provided in the 
cheapest ible form, 
* The United Service Gazette’ will be conducted by officers of 
long standing in their profession, aided by the regular contribu- 
tious of several of the most distinguished naval aud military 
westems of the da 

* All comnmnications destined for the Editors i a 
weit oees gharient oe 

) to the Office of r obey ~ 161, Fleet: 

(Prelpectusss, containin led account of its 














s. d. 
Valpy’s Greek Grammar.. 6 6| First Latin Exercises ....1 6 
Dictionary of LatinPirases Latin Delectus . +26 
Gby Robertson, improved Latin Grammar . 2 6 
SUD secoscesacnnens 15 Latin Voeabulary -20 
Robinsou’s Grecian Auti- Latin Dialogues.......... 2 6 
quities, 2nd edit......2e-17 0] Poetical Chronology of 
Entickh’s Latin and English — wate English His- 
Dictionary, greatly im- ory... ° oe 2 6 
proved, by the Rev. Dr. Mythology ee +20 
IDIOCK ceccecesceesses 6 0 pistolw Ciceronis ......2 0 
“wored without Ve: ses or The same, with English 
Phra: 6] Notes ....00.+00 t) 
Horace, with English Notes 6 0) C. Nepos, with “English 
Horace, no Notes ...... 6| Notes and Questions, by 
A neat edition of Virgit,° Bradley ......+ 3 6 
Iemo. t2th edition ....3 6 Eutropius, ditto . -26 
Virgil, Heyne’s Test, with Ovid’s Metamorphoses, do. 4 6 
Delphin Latin Notes, no Ovid’s Epistles, with —. 
rdo ... : 6| lish Notes ...... 6 
‘Commentar es, Latin Prosody, by tiredicy, 3 6 
6] Epitome Sacre Historie, 
70 nglish Notes .......... 2 0 
6 6 
6 
+. 5 6|_ Miscellaneous.......0003 6 
Valpy’s Editions of the above. 
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N consequence of the arrest of the DucnEss 
pe Bernat, with the secret of whose ET. &c. the 
Author of the long-promised Volume, ousted SIX WEEKs ON 
THE IRE; or, A PEEP INTO VENDEE, was ac- 
wainted, it has been expedient for the } to re-visit France, 


which has caused the delay in the publishing ; but the Puvlic are | 


respectful! ony it will certainly be ready for delivery on 
the 12th of Februar. 


COLONEL oe NATIONAL WORK. 
HE FIRST PART of the CENTRAL 
DIVISION is this day published. Royal 4to. 2s.; Imperial 
Proofs, 5s.; the Subject— 
ABBOTSFORD 


atpeuendt is an pat. artist.... The History and Li- 
terature of the country are ideutitied, by Mr. Morison, with the 
scenes represented, by a mode of illustration calculated io pro- 
dace 8 —— and lasting impression.”—See the Noctes in black- 
wood for 

Sinphioen and i Marsiall, London; D. Morison, jun. and Co, Perth, 

#_* Copies of this work may also be had at the Wriuag Ink 
Warehouse, 13, Sise-lane, London.—Mr. Morison takes this op- 

cunity of thanking the Wholesale Houses who have made trial 
oe improved Writing Materials furnished at that Warehouse, 
nd of assuring them that nothing shail be wanting, in the ma- 





pafectere of them, to maintain the high character they have | 


attained both at home and abroad, 


MADAME DE STAEL’S *CORINNE.’ 
The preseut Volume of 


HE STANDARD NOVELS 
ND ROMANCES, 
Contains Madame de Staél's celebrated posenees entitled 

*CORINNE, OR IT 

complete in one volume, price only 6s. 
this Series by Miss Isavel Hill, with metrical versions of the 
* Chants’ or Odes, by Miss Landon. A Memoir of the Author, 
including numerous anecdotes of her life, will also accompany 
this volume, which will be embellished with engravings from the 





well-known painting by Gerard, aud a View of Coppet, the Seat | 


of Madame de Staéi, from t he pencil of Fielding. 

This work, which is priuted and bound uniformly with the 
Waverley Novels, contains the following esteemed productious, 
revised and corrected, with new introductions, in most instances 
1 by the Authors Ac sorely for this edition. 

‘voper. The Spy—The| By Misses Lee. The Canter- 
Pilot—The Lastofthe Mohicans | bury Tales. 
—The Pioneers—The Prairie, | By Galt. Lawrie Todd. 
and Lionel Lincotn, | ByB. Brown, Edgar Huntley. 
i Caleb Williams | | by Nehiller. Ghos' Seer. 
ood. ity Mrs. Shelley. Franken- 

Hh Misses Porier, Thaddeus | —_. 

Ledge tees ottish Chiefs— | 'y Mrs. Brunton, Self-Con- 
Pastor's Fireside — Hungarian | tol Diccpline 
Brothers. 'y Miss Ausien. 

Sensibility, 

The above Novels and Romances being the exclusive copyrights 
of the Publisher, can only be obtained in this edition, Any volume 

y ad separately, price 

Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street, (Successor to Henry 
Colburn. ) Agenis, for Scotland, Bell and Bradiute, Edinburgh ; 
for Ireland, John Cumming, Dubliu. 


THE COLDSTREAM GU ARDS. 
DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO HIS MAJESTY. 
On Monday next will be published, in 2 vols. 8Vo. with numerous 
ly bound in cloth, 

ORIGIN AND SERVICES OF 


HE COLDSTREAM GUARDS, 
from the formation of the Regiment, by » by General Monck, 
juclading its operations ia Scotland under Cromwell, and on 
board the Fleet in the memorable Dutch War; daring "the War 
of the Succession in Spain; in Flanders, under Prince Eugene ; 
during the Seven Years’ War in Germany; its Campaigns in 
Holland and Flanders, and in the Expedition to the Helder, 
under the Duke of York; in Egypt; in the American War; in 
the Expedition to Walcheren; in the Peninsular War and 
France ; in the Storming of Bergen-op-Zoom ; and finally, at the 
Baitle of Waterloo. 
By Colonel MAC KINNON. 
Sviee should be given immediately, to secure early impres- 


Sense and 





Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street, (Successor to Henry 
Colburn.) Agents for Scotland, Messrs. Bell and Bradfute, 
Edinburgh; for freland, John Cumming, Dublin ; and to be had 
of all respectable Booksellers in the United Kingdom. 


SELECT LIBRARY OF MODERN FICTION, 
On the ist of February was published, in 3 vols. post 8vo. price 
only 12s, bound, 
THE FIRST MONTHLY SET OF 


(OOEBURN'S MODERN NOVELISTS, 


COMPRISING 

TREMAINE; OR, THE MAN OF REFINEMENT. 

#,* The pecnnt Set ‘0 be published March IRE he orn 
seamen © a.” THE ADVENTUR A 
NTLEMAN, in 3 vols. 

To publishing Rte the various Novels of which this Col- 
lection will be formed, it is intended to afford the Public an op- 
portunity of obtaining, at a cost little exceeding one-third of 
— neat prices, some of the most sterling and admired 

Fiction that have emanated from the pens of living 
oa 

Published for H. Colburn, bv R. Bentley, New Burlington-street* 

_Orders 1 received by every Bookseller throughout the Kingdom. 

THE GENTRY OF ENGLAND—A COMPANION TO THE 

PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE. 

On the ist February was published, with the Magazines, ele- 
gantly printed in royal 8vo. with the Armorial Ensigns of each 
Family — engraved by Thompson, the Second Part, 
price 7s. 

HE COMMONERS of GREAT BRITAIN 
and IRELAND, 

Qualified by Landed Property to become embers of Parliament. 

By JOHN BURKE, Esq. 
Author of the ‘ Dictionaries of the Peerage and Baronetage,’ of 
the ‘ Extinctand Dormant Peerage,’ &c. 

The novelty and utility of this undertaking combine to invest 
it with no common claims to public attention. The highly in- 
fluential andextensive class to whom it refers, have at present no 
work of reference exhibiting an entire and authentic account of 
their respective ae Monty it is obvious how large a 
share of interest such an object, both for the parties 
themselves, | and for all connected with —— by the ties either of 
alliance, poli 





SBS, 


ee. fox H, Cottern, 7 R Suiins New Burlington-street. 


AS 


te expressly for | 





TOMKINS’ SELECT POEMS. 

Just published, a new edition, with a fine Plate, in 18mo, price 
» bound, or haudsome vA bound in silk, and gilt leaves, as pre- 
ynis and prizes, price 

OEMS on V ARIOUS SUBJECTS ; se- 
lected to enforce the practice of Virtue, ce to complete 
iu One Volume, the BEAUTIES of ENGLISH "Po ETRY, 
By E. TO) Ns. 
A new edition, with wany 
engraved Froutispiece, trov 
London: Printed for Bale 


MYLIUS’S SCHOOL DICTIONARY. 
This day is published, a new edition, neatly bound in red, and 
lettered in gold, only 2s. 6d. 
SCHOOL DICTIONARY of the ENG- 

LISH LANGUAGE; constructed as a Series of Daily 

Lessons, and preceded by . — _— the English Tongue. 
By MYLIU 
*_* The excellence of vie favourite s: hool Book is attested 
by the sale of wowards of One Hundred and Fifty Thousand 
Copies. Printed for Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster-row. 
Also, by the same Author, 

Mylius’s Junior Class Book; or, Reading 
Lessous for Every a in the Year, in Prose and Verse. The 
7th edition, 58. bown 

Mylius’s F irst Book of Poetry for the Use of 
Schools, intended as Reading Lessous for the younger Classes, 
with a beautiful Frontispiece, engraved on steel, The 9th edit. 
3s. bound, ; 

Mylius’s Poetical Class Book; or, Reading 
Lessons for Every Day in the Year, selected from the most po- 

ular English Poets, Ancient and Modern, arranged in Daily 
essons aud Weekly Portions. The 6th edition, ornamented, 


additional Poems, anda beautifully- 
a drawing by Hare vey. 
win aud Cradoc ky Paternoster- TOW. 


| with a fine Port ait of Shakspeare, 5s. bound, 


A waay ETE FRENCH I ICTIONARY FOR SCHOOLS. 
l2mo, price 10s. 6d. bound, the 6th edition, 

Dict IONARY of the FRENCH and 

ENGLISH LANGUAGES, in conformity with the French 

Academy; in Two Parts, French and English, and English and 

French; in which are introduced many Thousand useful Words, 

net to be found in any other French and English Dictionary. 

With a copieus Latroduction on the Pronunciation of the French 

Lauguage, and on the V — ties in the oye ~ cae Parts of Speech. 

By M. DE LEVIZ 
Thoroughly revised oot greatly ate, by C. GROS, 

London: Printed for Baldwin and Cradock ; Longman, Rees, 
and Co.; Whittaker, Treacher and Co.; Dulaw and Co. ; E. 
Williams; and Holdsworth and Ball. 

*4* lu the compilation and subsequent improvement of this 
Work, it has been the aim of both the author and editor to adapt 
it for the purposes of tuition, by the exclusion or modification 
of all words which are unfit to be presented to the eye of youth- 
ful readers. 

EDITION OF ROWBOTHAM’S GERMAN AND 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

Just published, in temo. revised and improved throughout, and 
finely printed by Hansard, price 7s. neatly bound and lettered, 
\ PRACYICAL GERMAN GRAMMAR, 

with Exercises under.each Rule; being a New and Easy 

Method of acquiring a thorough Knowledge of the German 

Language. For the Use of Sch and Private Students, 

, By JOKN ROWBOTHAM, F.R.A.S. 

London: Printed for Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster-row ; 

and T. and T. Boosey, Broad-strect. 

Of whom also way be had, by the same Author, 

A Practical Grammar of the French Lan- 
guage, illustrated by copious Examples and Exercises, selected 
from the most approved French Writers; designed for the Use 
of Schools and Private Studeuis, In t2mo, price Ss, boards. 


SECOND 





ATIONAL GALLERY of PRACTICAL 
NCE and WORKS of ART, ADELAIDE-STREET, 
and LOW: THER ARCADE, near St. Marun’s Church, WEST 
STRAND, Open daily from 10 till dusk,—Admission, 1s Cata- 
logue, 1s. 
NOW EXHIBITING. 

PERKINS’ newly-discovered System of generating Sicam, ex- 
emplitied by aSTEAM GUN, discharging, with one-fourth greater 
power than that of Gunpowder, a Volley of Seventy Balls, 
againsta Target, pana seconds, every two hours during the day. 

Steam-boat Models upon water, propelled by the paddle-wheel 
in common use, aud by that of Perkins d roey invention, 

Holdsworth’: muy invented Revolving Rudder. 

Au Apparatus by Perkins, showing a brilliant combustion of the 
hardest steel, eflected by its being brought in contact with a soft 
iron plate, revolving with an intense rapidity 

Specimeus of Perkins? oy of Printing with hardened Steel 
Pilates and Rollers, and of the transfer of Engravings ou Steel, 

A Magnet, by Saxton, capable of igniting gunpowder. 

Unrivalled’ Collectionsof Autediluvian Fossil Organic Remains, 
— Minerals, highly interesting to the autiquarian aud the 

‘eologist. 
s Au a ersten, by Perkins, compressing, with a power of 30,000 
eee to the square inch, aériform fluids, liquids, or solids. 
xhibited every day at 2 and 4 o'clock. 
, Exemplitication of Watson’s Plan for preventing Ships founder- 
ng at Se 
Sectional and Working Models of Steam Engines. 

Model of the Pi ondon and Birmingham Railway. 

Models of new Framing of Ships, various improved Anchors, 
Rudders, Gun Carriages, Top-mast Fid, eee head Stopper, Life- 
ralts, Life-preservers, and sot 

A Mouse in a Diving-Bell, immersed in ‘water—iliestrating the 
mi. and application of the Bell. 

A Selection of valuable Paintings by the Old SRestees, among 
which will be found some splendid productions of Murillo. 

The Royal Seraphine and Harmonica, new Musical lustru- 
ments ; performed on at intervals. 

Numerous other Models and Objects of interest and amusement 
are now exhibited, and additions to the Gallery are made daily. 











POPULAR SCHOOL HISTORIES, 
Just published, in 12mo. a new edition, with fine steel plate 
Portraiis of the Sovereigns, price 3s. 6d. bound, 
HE HISTORY of ENGLAND for the Use 
of Schevte ane Young Persons. 
DWARD BALDWIN, 
Printed toe Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster- -row. 
Ww here may be had, bi vy the same Aut 
Baldwin’s Outlines of English History, chiefly 
abstracted from the above, for the use of Children, from Four to 
Fight Years of Age. A new edition, with a fine Frontispiece of 
Portraits, neatly half-bound, ts. 

Baldwin’s History of Rome; from the Build- 
ing of the City to the Ruin of the Repullic; with Maps and Heads 
of the Gid Romans. 4th edition, 12mo. price 3s. 6d. bound. 

Baldwin's History of Greece, from the earliest 
Records of that Country to the time in which it was reduced 
into a Roman Province. For the Use of Schools and Young Per- 
sons. The 2nd edition, in 12mo. with Heads and Maps, price 
4s. 6d. bound. i 

Baldwin’s Outlines of English Grammar; 
containing, in Addition to the Explanations usually given in 
similar Works, a full Developement of the P renee Ml of the 
Conjanctious, and an Analytical Statement and Elucidation of 
the Rules of Syntax. A new edition, Is. 6d, bound in red. 

Baldwin’s Fables, Ancient and Modern. 
With 73 Engravings. 9th edition, 12mo. 4s, neatly bound. 

Baldwin’s Pantheon; or, History of the Gods 
of Greece and Rome. wie many Plates, 7th edition, hand- 
somely printed, Ss. 6d. boun 





A NEW SCHOOL BOCK FOR READING CLASSES. 
Just published, in a aor 12mo. Me gia price 5s. bound in 
e and lettered, 
HE SCHOOL. "AN THOLOGY ; or, Selec- 
tions for wma” * and Recitation in Prose and Verse. 
- BRANSBY. 
«See, I have culled the A owers that promised best.” 
Dedicated to Dr. Butler, of Shrewsbury. 
#,_* This very superior School Reader coutains more beautiful 
passages from the great authors of English literature than any 
volume hitherto published ; end what must be of great value to 
schools, | the pieces are not those usually found in all school 
Speaker 
Print od fe for | Baldwin and c radock, P Paternoster- row. 


’—BYRON. 


SCHREV EL LIU S, IN GRE EK AND ENGLISH. 
Published by Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster-row, London, 
QCHREV ELIUS’ GREEK and ENGL ISH 
w LEXICON, With many new Words. 
proved and enlarged; to which is added, xl 
and Greek Lexicon, jutended to assist the Learner in ‘Greek 
Composition. 

Edited by the Rev. J. H. MAJOR, M. A. of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, and Head Master of Kinz’ r’s College School, London, 
in a large vol. 8vo. 16s. boards, 

A Greek and English Manual Lexicon to the 
New Testament, with Examples of the Irregular Inflections, &c, 
By J. H. Bass. "ond edition, 18mo. 5s. boards. 

A Vocabulary of the Greek Roots. 
Rev. Richard Povah, LL.D. 2s. 6d. bound. 4 

An Introduction to the Principal Greek 
Tragic and Comic Metres in Scansion, Structure, and Ictus. By 
James Tate, M.A. 2d edition, 8vo. with au Appendix on Syllabic 
Quantity in Homer and Aristophanes. Price 5s. canvas bds. 

A Dictionary of Latin Phrases. By W. Ro- 
bertson, A.M. of Cambridge. Royal 12mo. 15s, bound. 

Analecta Latina Majora; exactly on the Plan 
of Daizell’s Analecta Gravca. 8vo. 10s. 6d, und, = 

The Universal Latin Lexicon of Facciolatus 
and Forcellinus. A new edition, in which the Paduan Appendix 
has been incorporated ; the Italian Siguifications rendered into 
English; the work of Tursellinus on the Particles of Latin Speech, 
Gerrard’s Siglarium Romanum, and Gesner’s Etymological In: 
dex, are added; and the whole enriched with a copious Appen- 
dix of apwards ‘of Twenty Thousand Words. By James Bailey, 

-M. In two very large volumes, royal 4to. price 6/. 16s, 6d. in 
canvas boards. 

Excerpta ex Caii Plinii Secundi Historia 
Naturali, in Usum Scholarum. Notas > Gulielmus adage 
in nova In 12mo, price 

6d, neatly bound. 


By the 











cL ASS ; BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS, 
OTN by Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria-lane. 
NNOCK’S EDITION of GOLD- 
SMITH’S HISTORY of ENGLAND, improved by W, C. 
TAYLOR, 22nd edit. with several Engravings, 6s. bd. and lettered, 
Il. 
Pinnock’s Goldsmith’s Histories of Greece 
and Rome. By W. C. Taylor. 5s. 6d. each. 
Ill. 
Platt’s Literary and Scientific Class Book. 
New edition, with Eugravings, 5s. 


Taylor’s Historical Miscellany. 4s. 6d. 


v. 
Taylor's History “on and Normandy. 6s. 


Pinnock’s Raphaantery English Reader. New 
edition, 4s. 6d. Vil. 


Introduction to Pinnock’s English Reader, 
for the Junior Classes. 3s. 
VIII. 
Pinnock’s Juvenile Reader, for Children 
from Four to Seven Years old. 1s. 6d. 
IX. 
Croly’s Beauties of the British Poets. 
edition, with Engravings, 7s. 


New 


X. 
_ Tanoe Compendions History of the Bible. 


* The Moral Poetical Miscellany. 3s. 
Xl. 
Dr. Harris's Natural History of the Bible, 
with Engravings, 8s. il. 
Historical Epitome of the Old and New 
Testaments. 3rd edition, 6s. 
XIV. 
Bell’s Selections, descriptive of the Remark- 
able Phenomena of Nature. 3s. 6d. 
xv. 
Archdeacon Wrangham’s Collection of the 
Evidences of Christianity. 3s. 6d. 
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NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ CALEB WILLIAMS. 
On the 12th February next, in 3 vols. post 8vo. price 285. 6d. 
E L O R A N > 
W. GODWIN 
Author of Mase Ww Hihigniss? “St. Leon,’ ‘Fleetwood,’ &c. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlwyton- street. 
(Bascuanr to Henry Colburn.) 
NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR UF *‘ MOTHERS AND 
DAUGHTERS.’ 
On Tuesday next, in 3 vols, post 8vo. price 28s. 6d. 
HE SKEITCH-BOOK of FASHION. 
By the Author of ‘ Mothers and Daughters,’ and ‘ The 
Fair of May Fair.’ 
Richard Bentiey, New pertinaten street, 
(Suc see to Henry Colburn.) 








‘ols. Pp Oost 
ECOLLECTIONS of a ,CHAPERON. 
Edited by LADY DAC 
Richard Bentley, New pen street. 

This work may be obtained of all respectable Booksellers in 
Town and Country. Agents for Scotland, Messrs. Bell and Brad- 
fute, Edinburgh ; and jor Ireland, Mr. Jon Comming, Dublin. 

SIR WILLIAM HOSTE. 
This day is published, in 2 vols. 8vo. with fine Portrait, price 24s. 
MEMOIRS AND LETTERS OF 
IR WILLIAM HOSTE, BART. 
R.N. K.C.B. K.M 
lncleding Original ‘on rs of Lae Nelson, &c. 
y Lady HARRIET HOSTE 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington- -street, 
Successor to Henry Colburn.) 
his ter is published, 2 thick vols, 12. Is. 
HREE YEARS in NORTH AMERICA. 
By JAMES STUART, Esq 
coe for Robert Cadell, Edinburgh ; and Whittaker and Co, 











Toa published, in 12mo. price 7s. cloth, lettered, 
HE celebrated ANALYSIS of the GAME 
of CHESS, translated from the French of PHILIDOR, 
with Notes and considerable Additions, including 56 new Chess 
Problems, hitherto unpublished. 
vy GEORGE WALKER. 
Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria-lane. 
80, price 10s. 
ROBLEMS in the DIFF ERENT 
BRANCHES of PHILOSOPHY, adapted to the Course of 
Reading pursued in the University of Cambridze. 
By MILES BLAND, D,D. 
Late Fellow and ‘Tutor of St. Jou’ 's College, 
hitekers Treacher, and Co. Ave ! Bae-ione. 
is day is published, price 


HE DUBLIN NIV ERSITY CALEN- 

DAR, for 1833, (on the same plan as the Oxford and Cam- 
a University Calendars.) 

Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria-lane, London; and 
Curry and Co, Dublin. — 











n 8V0. price 8 


FAMILIAR COM PEN DIUM of the 

LAW of HUSBAND and WIFE. 
*A most comprehensive work, treating of every subject in 
connexion with matrimonial life, and giving the fullest and clearest 
explanation on technica! points relative to the law of husband 
and wife. It would be weil if every married couple were inti- 
matey acquainted with this work. ‘The fair sex ought to read it, 
as well as the lords of creation, for we are sure any wile sub- 
jected to ill treatinent would be tikely to ascertain the jittest mode 
of seeking redress.”"—Sunday Times. 

Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria-lane. 





4th cen ty comprising the recently created Peers and Baronets, 
in 2 vols. 8vo. embellished with upwards of 1500 new Engravings 
of Arms, price 2/. 10s. boards, 
RKE'S PEERAGE AND BARO- 
NETAGE, for 1833. 

The new edition of this important work, the most complete of 
its kind ever produced, and one of peculiar inte restat the present 
moment, is now ou sale at the Various Booksellers in towa and 
country. In this new edition, the Armorial Bearings have been 
entirely re-engraved a new plan, and for the first time in- 
ar ay with the te 

Published for H. 
street, 





Colburn, by R. Bentley, New Burlington- 


Ju i post & bv0. 95. 6d. gid edition, | i i 
OUGH NOTES taken during some rapid 
Journeys across the PAMPAS and among the ANDES. 
By Captain F. BOND HEAD. 
John Murray, Albe mvarte- street. 


This day day is ‘published, 2 vols, Svo. with 26 Hlustrations by 
andseer, from — by the Author, principally of the 
Field Sports of Ind 
EN and PEN! CIL SKETCHES of INDIA. 
Being a Journal of a Tour in that Country. 
By Captain MUNDY, 
Late Aide-de-Camp to Lord Combermere, 
ohn ea Albemarie-street. 





3s. bail bound, a 3rd editionof 
HE POE’ ic: AL PRIMER; consisting of 
Short Extracts from Anc aoet and Modern Authors, selected 
and arranged progressively f » Use of Children, 
v Mrs. LAW RENCE 
John | Murray, Albemarle-sireet. 








This day is published, 8vo, pri 


IDHE PROVINCE of JURISPRUDENCE 


DEFINED; netae bs eoveeuce of TEN LECTURES de- 
livered at the LONDON UNIVERSITY. 
By JOHN AU STIN, Es » Barrister-at-Law. 





___ John Murray, 7 Albe marle-sireet, 
THE LIFE’OF BISHOP HEBER. 
This day, 2 ns 4to. with a Portrait and other Plates, 
HE IFE of BISHOP HEBER. 
With pee nae from his Correspondence, and from his 
unpublished W 
By HIS WIDOW. 


John Murray, Albemarle-street, 
Of whom may be had, a new edition of 


oeahor Heber’s Indian Journal. 3 vols. Syo, 


This ae is published, 
ICKERING’S ALDINE EDITION of 
the POETS, Vol. XXIV.; containing the Fourth Volume 
of DRYDEN. Edited by the Rev. JOHN MITFORD. 
BURNS’S POEMS. * aataned Vol. I. and Il, 
THOMSON’S POEMS ......006+ “ee IV. 


POPE’ s POE Ms. 

GOL ceed cd 

MIL TON'S he 
ESE 






oo -XXi. to XXIV. 
*,* Any Author can be purchased separately, pee 5s. sea vol. 
William Pickering, C ane ery-lane, Londor 
~~ "This day is published, a new edition, foolscap 8vo. 6s. 
ONSOLATIONS in TRAVEL; or, the 
LAST DAYS of a PHILOSOPHER, 
By Sir HUMPHRY DAVY, Bart. 
Late President of the Roy al Socic ty. 
y the same Author, 
Salmonia ; or, Days of Fly-Fishing. 2rd edit. 
with Plates and Wood cuts. 12s, 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
T R 
John Murray, Albemarle street. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
The Topography of Athens, with Plates. 8vo. 
iL. 10s. 
Journal of a Tour in Asia Minor, with Map. 
8vo. 18s. 
This day “is published, handsome rly printed, with 17 Plates, en- 
graved from Greek Gems, &c. crown 8vo, 18s. 
HE AGAMEMNON of JESCHYLUS, 
translated from the Greek, With a Dissertation ou Greek 
Tragedy. 
By JOHN S. HARFORD, Esq. D.C.L. and F.R.S. 
*,* A few copies on large paper, with proof impressions of the 
at 


ates, 2. 











“PRESENT STATE OF GREECE, 
This day, 3 vols. 8vo. 21. Ss. 
AVELS. in the MOREA, 
By WILLIAM MARTIN LEAKE, F.R.S. 


John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


LECTURES FOR THE = AR 1831. 
his day is published, crown 8yo. 
HE v ERACITY of the HIS ST ORICAL 
BOOKS of the OLD TESTAMENT, from the Conclusion 
of the PENTATEUCH to the Opening of the PROPHETS. 
Argued from the undesigned Coincidences to be found in them, 
when compared in their several Parts; being a Continuation of 
the Argument for ~ * Veracity e — ee Books of Moses,’ 
v the Rev. J.J 
Fellow arse. John’s Gatien se, Cambridge. 
John Murray, Albe marle- street. 


FE 
Zz 








This day is published, 3rd edition, post 8vo. with numerous ad- 
ditions and improvements, illustrated by Engravings and 
Wood-cuts, 158.0 

HE JOU RNAL of a NATURALIST. 
——‘* Piants, trees, and stones, we note, 
Birds, insects, beasts, and many rural things. ” 

“Tt is a book that onght to find its way inte every rural 
drawing-room in the kingdom, and one that may safely be placed 
in every lady's boudoir, be her rank and station in life w hat they 
may.”—Quarterly Revien wu, 

“This is a most delightful book on the most delightful of all 
studies.”—Alhenaum, 

“* To notice everything ef interest would be nearly to transcribe 
the entire book, therefore we must abruptly break off.”—Sport- 
ing Magazine.’ 

John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
This day is published, 4to. 
HE RISE and PROGRESS of the 
ENGLISH COMMONWEALTH, (Anglo-Saxon Period.) 

Containing the Angi-Saxon Policy, and the Institutions arising 

out of Laws and Usages which prevai hefore the Conquest. 

By Sir FRANCIS PALGRAVE, K.G.H, F.R.S, and F.S.A. 
bby the same Author, 
A New History of the Anglo-Saxons. With 

Illustrations. Int v 

John ‘ara » Albemarle —_ 
day, the Second Vo 
EMOIRS of the AFF AIRS of EUROPE, 


from the Peace of UTRECHT. 
Lord JOHN RUS 


John Murray, Albemar 


et. 
Of whom may be had, a New Edition of the former Volume. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. lis, 








-* M.P. 














ROSE'S ARIOSTO, COMPLETE, 

This day is published, with a copious Index of Names and Things 

contained in the Poem, 

HE EIGH' TH and LAST VOLUME of 

the ORLANDO FURIOSO, 
Trausiated by WILLIAM STEWART ROSE, 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 

In 3 vols. svo. with a Portrait, engraved by W. Finden, from the 
Painting by Sir Thomas 2 penny in the Gallery of ‘the Right 
Hea. Sir Robert Peel, 

SPEECHES of the Right Honourable 
kK? WILLIAM HUSKISSON in the House of Commons. With 
a BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR, supplied to the Editor from 
Authentic Sources. 

John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
“This a is INGS i anew TUR post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

( YLUANI NINGS in NATURAL HISTORY. 

wish toc oy RECOLLEC"’ _ 
By EDWARD JESSE, Esc 
Surveyor of His Ma‘esty’s Parks oa Palac 
To which are added, MAXIMS and HINTS for = “ANGLER. 
Being a Companion to the ‘ Journal of a Naturalist.’ 

John Murray, Albemarie-street 
This day, royal svo. with a — and 52 IMustrations, 2/. 2s. 
ECTURES on SCULPTURE. 

By JOHN FLAXMAN, Esq. R.A 

As delivered by him before the President ¢ and Members of the 

Royal Academy. With a brief Memoir of the Author, 

John Murray, Albemarie-street. 











NEW EXPEDITION TO THE NORTH POLE, 


This day, Svo. 12s, 
CHRONOLOGICAL HISTORY of 
ste — ied the vo REGIONS. 


y “RS. 

“* The hopes entertained by von eae Ross’s friends, that he and 
his companions are still alive, and may extricated from 
critical position, are partly founded on the neseemt given by Mr. 
Barrow, in his Chronological History of Arctic Voyages, of the 
rescue of the crews of two Hudson's Bay vessels, who were cast 
on shore, on Marble Island, in 1719; aud some of whom, it was 
ascertained afterwards, survived nearly three years,” 

John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


scemsenat's enamee. 
day is publis' 
ISMONDI, y Ts’ PORE oe FRANCAIS, 
Tome XVI. 8vo. price 10s. 64. 
Treuttel and Co, 30, ae 
Just published, price 1 
LLUSTRATIONS of POLITICAL ECO. 
was ME ¢ CHANNEE SEA. A Tate. 
By HARRIET MARTINEAU, 
Charles Fox, 67, Paternoster-row. 











Just published, price ts, 

YMN of the POLISH EXILES te the 
SIBERIAN SEA. Composed by the Author of ‘ 
liiusirations of the Waverley Novels “Songs of the Pala mg 

The Words from the ‘ Channee Sea,’ a ‘Tai 
y HARRIET M MARTINEAU. 
Sold by J. A. Necslian, Frith-street, Soho; and Charles Fox, 
Patervoster-row. 





Just published, price 1s. 6d. 


we NALYSIS of the REPORT of a COM- 
HTTEE of the HOUSE of COMMONS on the EX. 

4 iRCTION of SLAVERY. With Notes by the Editor. 

Sold by J. Hatchard and Son, Piccadilly ; by J. and A. Arch, 

Cornhill; and at the Depot tor Auti-Siavery Publications, 15, 

Pateruoste oster-row ; and to be had of all Booksellers. 


UARTERLESS COLLINS, 
A Comic Poem. By W.R. V. 
Author of ‘ Fast Verses,’ aud * Loose Verses.* 
** Divided in their dire division.”"—King Richard III. 
Pali Chapple, the King’s appointed Bookselier, Royal Library, 
‘all Mall, 


This day is published, ix in ¢ a neat t packet volume, } price 6s. ‘bound 


RACTIC AL NO TES made during a TOUR 
CANADA, and a Portion of re UNITED STATES, ia 
1831. By ADAM FERGU SSON, Esq. of Woodhill, Advocate. 
Dedicated, by permission, to ’ the ona of the Highland 
Society a 


’ 
Printed for William Blackwood, Edebargh 5 T. Cadell, Lon- 
don ; 3 and Ww. Curry, jun. and Co, Dublin 


Just published, by L. B. Seeley and Sons, 169, Fleet-street, price ss, 
handsomely bound in watered cloth, anda Vignette by Stothard, 
HE YOUNG CHRISTIAN; or,a Familiar 


Illustration of the Ss — of Christian Duty. 
B COB ABBOTT, 














Principal of mt ce eae School, Boston. 
Revised, corrected, and an Introductory Essay pretixed, 
By the Rev. J. W. CUNNINGHAM, M.A, Vicar of Harrow. 
ENT’S LISTS of NEW BOOKS and 
ENGRAVINGS published re London during the Year 
1852, from January to December inclusive, is now ready, pricels. 
*,* The Books are arranged alphabetically, with their Sizes 
and *p rices, and the List of Engravings contains the Names of 
Painter and Engraver of each Subject, with the Style, Size, and 
Price of each Print. 
Published for Robert Bent, by Simpkin and Marshall, Sta- 
tioners’-hall-court; and sold by every Book and Printseller in 
the Kingdom. 





Just publiched, (continued ‘Monthly, ) No. Vi. “of 
AJOR’S CABINET GALLERY of 
PICTURES. 

Containing Three Line Engravings, and Three Poseriptionstg 
ALLAN CUNNINGHAM; viz. Salvator Rosa: Land: scape 
Figures.—Nicholas Poussin: Cephalus and Aurora.—Sir J. 
Reynolds: Mrs. Siddons as the Tragic Muse. Engraved by 
Wedgwood, Morr, and E. Smith. 

Every 12 Numbers to form a volume, complete in itself, should 
the subscribers not be induced, by the sustained or in creasing 
excellence of the work, to continue their ronage. 

“ This is a very excellent publication, and marvellously cheap 
—‘ got up’ with much good taste, and of a reasonable size to dix 
play, to advantage, the worksit contains, Allan Cunningham’s 
dissertations are “skilful, judicious, and interesting—penned with- 
out pedantry or ailectation, but with a full og = ient know- 
ledge of the subject on which he writes.”—The T 
John in Major, 50, Fleet-stree Ty ;_and dd may be had « of ail iT Booksellers. 


\HE COOK’S ORACLE. ' A New Edition, 


coutsiaing a complete System of Cookery for Catholic 
Fami 12mo. 7s. 6d, 
q he 6 Cook’s Oracle? we consider as the ne plus ultra of the 
science of eating, and the very acme of excellence in culinary 
literature. So much good sense, combined with such exquisite 
gourmanderie—so much plaia t information conveyed in so 
truly humorous and original a style—place the work on the very 
— nence of the ample dome oi cookery.”—Monthly Review, 
dec, 1821." 
Printed for Robert Cadell, Edinburgh ; and Whittaker and Co. 
London. Of whom may be "had, 
Sir Walter Scott’s Tales of a Grandfather. 
First, Second, and Third Series. Half-bound, 10s. 6d. each. 
Tales of a Grandfather; being Stories from 
the History of France. 3 vols. 10s. 6d. 
Sir Walter Scott’s Miscellaneous Prose Works. 
6 vols. 8vo. 3/, 12s, 
+44 This Collection includes the celebrated Lives of the English 
Novelists. 




















‘fendee: J. Hotmes, Took’s Court, Chan 
Published every wag le at _ ATHENEUM OFFICE, "ap oe 
Catherine Street, Si by J. FRANCIS; and sold 
Booksellers and et in Town and Country. 
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